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Gordon’s Gin. Largest seller in England, America, the world. 
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If you think 

all life insurance companies 
charge the same for 
the same policy, say goodbye 
to some of these. 


It's a fact— different life insurance 
companies offering the same 
straight life policy will each quote 
you a different cost for your 
protection. And if you pick the 
wrong one you could pay up to 
twice as much as you should. That 
could mean thousands of dollars 
over you r lifetime. 

One thing you should know 
is that the premiums you pay may 
not be the true cost of your 
insurance. Premiums should be 
adjusted for dividends, anticipated 
cash values and other consider- 
ations before you can really 
compare costs. And we'll make 
it possible for you to do this. 

Of course, it’s usually not 
wise to drop any of your present 


life insurance. But it is very wise to 
compare costs before you buy 
more protection. Equally 
important is the kind of company 
you'll do business with and the 
advice and service the agent 
can give you. 

So, be smart. Read the 
impartially written booklet, “How 
to Select the Right Life Insur- 
ance Company.” It doesn't quote 
you prices— ours or any other 
company's— but it will make you a 
smarter buyer by showing you 
how to compare companies and 
their costs. We’ll even send it to 
you free, without sending 
a salesman. 

You see, we’re confident 
enough in ourselves to give you 


information about the entire 
life insurance industry. 

We want you to choose 
the right life insurance company. 
Even if you don't choose us. 

I 

The Bunkers Life, Consumer Services 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 C7J 

Please mail me. without obligation, a 
free copy of “How to Select the Right 
l.ifc Insurance Company.” 

Name 

Add rcss 

City State Zip 

| THE BANKERS LIFE 

I BANKERS LIFE COMPANY, DES MOINES IOWA 50307 

Individual and group lire, health and 
disability programs Pension and profit 
sharing investment plans. 



Government 
report proves 
Datsun saves. 

The government's Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency has run gas 
mileage tests on all domestic and 
imported carssold in theU.S.Thc 
tests simulated typical urban 
driving, and the Datsun 1200 de- 
livered the highest milcageof all. 

To dramatize this economy, we 
drove a Datsun 1200 from Los 
Angeles to New York. We say the 
car gets around 30 miles per gal- 
lon, but in this case we were 
wrong. Without special tuning 
or special equipment, we got 
nearly 38. We spent less than $30 
for gas, coast to coast! 

With the energy crisis making 
headlines every day, good gas 
mileage is more important than 
ever. That's why the Datsun 1200 
makes so much good sense. It's 
the best way we know to save 
money withoutgivingupthc fun 
of driving! 
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Next week 

PLOTTING SURPRISES for 
(he Dolphins has been at- 
tempted by many — with slight 
success— but All-Star Coach 
John McKay hopes to jolt 
Miami with that old college try. 

THE REDB/RDS feebly fall, 
then recover and soar. What is 
the mystery of this Buttery 
covey? Ron Fimrite reports on 
the erratic and fanciful flight 
of the St. Louis Cardinals. 

THROWN TO THE LIONS and 
mauled once again as he tries 
to quarterback a football team. 
George Plimpton discovers the 
hate the game can inspire. 
An excerpt from a new book. 
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"John and I found skiing the Alpine rapids sort of 
like walking on water during a hurricane." 


"No matter which way 
you look at it, walking 
on water is a miracle. 

Especially when you 
tread the raging Salza River 
in the Austrian Alps. As we slipped on 
our pontoons, John and I felt we’d really 
put our foot into it this time. 


"Pontoon skiing is a sport that constantly 
keeps you on your toes. One false step and 
submerged rocks could have dashed our 
pontoons to pieces. And you can’t make a 
life raft out of splinters. I kept calm 
and remembered John’s advice: 

‘Walk softly and carry a big paddle.’ 



Imported in bottle from Canada 


"That evening at the Reinprecht Inn in 
Grinzing, we celebrated our adventure with 
Canadian Club.” It seems wherever you go, 
C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its gentle manners and the pleasing way it 
behaves in mixed company. Canadian Club— 
"The Best In The House”* in 87 lands. 
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If a bank with, imagination 
could help your business... 

these pictures 
may give you 
an idea 
of where 
to find one. 


Two good LaSalle customers 
get together as the Miami Dol- 
phins meet the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals. (The Dolphins are the only 
LaSalle customers to win the 
Super Bowl ... so far.) 



Nuclear power for peace. 

Uranium fuel assemblies are 
inspected in a storage pool at 
the Dresden nuclear power 
station of long time LaSalle 
customer, Commonwealth 
Edison Company. 



LaSalle has worked with leading 
typographers for years. Frederic 
Ryder Company, known for the 
high quality of their work, is but 
one of the many typographers with 
whom LaSalle has worked and is 
working. 



LaSalle money helps make movies. 
Goldberg-Werrenrath Productions, 
producer of educational and docu- 
mentary films, isaLaSallecustomer. 



During the 19 years that LaSalle has worked with 
Thrall Car Manufacturing Company, the company has 
grown to become one of the nation's major manufac- 
turers of freight cars. 


You say you don’t run a football team, make 
freight cars, produce movies, or dabble in nu- 
clear power? Call Tom Sullivan, Vice President, 
(312) 443-2657 and tell him what you do. See 
if you can’t do it better with some help from 
LaSalle National Bank. 

© LaSalle 

. . . the bank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank. LaSalle Bank Building. 135 S. LaSalie 
St.. Chicago. III. 60690 • Phone 443-2500 • Jackson-Wacker 
Walk-m, Drive-in Facility at 335 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Phone 443-2880 • Member F.D.I.C. 




Improve your sours with 
a little bitters. 


Two dashes of Angostura aromatic bitters, 
to be specific. 

In spite of what its name suggests, 
Angostura won’t make your sours taste bitter. 

It will, however, make them taste better. 

Angostura harmonizes the flavor of every- 
thing you put into your sours. So they taste 
like more than just whiskey, lemon juice, 
and sugar. 

Angostura’s secret blend of exotic herbs 
and spices also gives your sours an exciting 
aroma. And it’s a fact that the better some- 
thing smells, the better it tastes. 

Whether you make your sours from mixes 
or from scratch, make them with Angostura. > 
Even with the same old ingredients, they 
won’t be the same old drinks. 



For a free Professional Mixing Guide, write: 

Box 2186 WS, Astoria Station, New York 11102. 



Another 

BIG 

HITTER 

for the 
1973 


50,000 watts of clear 
channel power to hit 
all points of the midwes 

1973 WHITE SOX GAMES ON 


RADIO CALLED BY HARRY CARAY AND GENE OSBORN.. 


Game Broadcasts Sponsored by 

HAMM’S BEER 

GENERAL FINANCE LOAN CO. 
CHEVROLET 
ZENITH COLOR TV 
GONNELLA BAKING CO. 


GENE OSBORN 


Pre-Game Show with Harry Caray brought to you by JACK'S MEN'S SHOPS 
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“Quite frankly, without 
Continental Bank, 
we couldn’t have grown 
as fast as we have!’ 


attract and hold onto the 
best people available. 
Continental 
suggested that we 
implement a profit 
sharing trust that’s proven 

“The Warner Company has a very successful.” Speaking is 


longstanding relationship with 
Continental Bank that goes back 
many years. Of course, 1 can get 
the traditional banking services 
from other banks but not the 
kind of close personal relation- 
ship I have with the Continental 
Bankers. When I need their 
assistance and their time, they’re 
there with profitable ideas. Their 
business know-how has helped 
us grow as fast as we have. For 
example, 1 wanted a way to 


George E. Warner, Jr., President, 
The Warner Company, a major 
wholesaler of decorative wall- 
coverings. 

"When it came to my plans 
for expansion, the Continental 
Bankers gave us invaluable 
guidance. Continental Bank's 
size and nationwide reputation 
provided the contacts we needed 
when we began to expand into 
new markets. In the last few 
years, the Warner Company has 


grown at a rate well ahead of 
the wallcovering industry. As a 
matter of fact, we’ve added three 
new branches nationally in just 
the last nine months. In my 
opinion. Continental Bank was 
instrumental in our rapid overall 
growth.” 

Talk to a Continental Banker 
about your business needs and 
see what profitable ideas he has 
for you. Or call Michael J. Feltes, 
Business Development Specialist 
at 312/828-4087. 



CONTINENTAL BANK 

CONIININTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BAN* AND HUM COMPANY Or CHICAGO 

291 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60691 



The Warner Company is a major national distributor of wallcoverings. Since I960, the company has opened a retail branch in Chicago {above) 
and wholesale branches in Pittsburgh, Houston, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Detroit, and Milwaukee. Today, they distribute a complete line of 
decorative wallcoverings including many of their own designs. 


SCORECARD 

Edited by MARTIN KANF. 


RECESSIONAL IN THE NBA 

In the past few months there have been 
numerous reports that Commissioner 
Walter Kennedy of the National Basket- 
ball Association had been fired by the 
league's owners. One report even quot- 
ed an 1 l-to-6 vote favoring dismissal. 
That total should have been evidence 
enough that the story was false, since the 
NBA Constitution requires a three- 
fourths majority 13 votes — to fire a 
commissioner. 

Kennedy quieted the rumors last week 
by announcing that he would retire when 
his current contract expires in 1975, add- 
ing that his move is purely voluntary. As 
proof he points to the 10-year, 5500,000 
consulting job the owners have awarded 
him as a going-away present. “Hush 
money,” cried Kennedy detractors. 

Kennedy’s critics, who have often 
rapped him justifiably in the past, were 
very likely wrongthis time. Despitean in- 
ept coin toss here and dismaying lack of 
decisiveness there, Kennedy has done a 
reasonably good job of dealing with the 
NBA's fractious owners, most of whom 
want an assertive, independent commis- 
sioner about as much as they want to 
drop the reserve clause. His lOyearsinof- 
fice offer some good reasons why he was 
not canned. During his tenure NBA tele- 
vision revenues increased from $0 to 59 
million per annum, and its nationally 
televised games from none to what will be 
38 in the coming season. The league has 
almost doubled in size to 17 teams, with 
five of the N BA's healthiest franchises in- 
cluded among the new clubs. Most grat- 
ifyingly, attendance has risen from two to 
seven million. 

In fact, if Kennedy could possibly ne- 
gotiate an armistice with the ABA by the 
time he retires and clean up a batch of 
lawsuits facing the NBA, he could leave 
the league in remarkably better condition 
than he found it. A recent Harris poll in- 
dicated that while baseball's popularity 
has increased 3.3 r ,‘ in the past year and 
pro football's has declined 3 . pro bas- 
ketball's has jumped nine and a half per- 


centage points. Best of all. the pollsters 
say pro basketball is now the favorite 
spectator sport of American teen-agers. 

STUDY IN FUTILITY 

There is a certain irony to be detected in 
baseball attendance figures through July 
10, as reported by The Sporting News. 
In 41 home games, the Kansas City Roy- 
als drew' 699,007. The world champion 
Oakland Athletics, in 41. had an atten- 
dance of only 5 1 2,057. 1 n 40 home games, 
the Milwaukee Brewers drew 609,862. 
But the Atlanta Braves showed a mere 
372,725 for 34 home games. 

As you may remember, the Braves 
moved from Milwaukee to Atlanta com- 
plaining about poor support and, on the 
same grounds, the Athletics moved from 
Kansas City to Oakland. In each case the 
club that moved into the city that was 
vacated is now outdrawing the original 
franchise holder. 

For anyone who would like to pursue 
the case further, the same has happened 
with the San Francisco Giants and the 
New York Mets. Or still further? The 
Texas Rangers, who fled Washington be- 
cause they were unloved, have an atten- 
dance crisis in their new home. Want to 
bet Washington's new team outdraws the 
Rangers next year? 

GETAWAY DAY AT BULLHEAD 

Striped hass fingerlings implanted in the 
Colorado River less than 10 years ago 
have achieved extraordinary growth in 
the Bullhead City, Ariz. area south of 
Davis Dam. 

The first 10-pounder caught was con- 
sidered to be sensational, but increases 
have ranged up to five pounds a season, 
and this year sponsors of the Bullhead 
City Merchants’ Striped Bass Derby were 
expecting a 50-pounder. Ron Weaver, a 
Bullhead City businessman, thinks he 
had one — for a while. 

With his ll-year-old son along for 
their first striper quest together. Weaver 
baited up with a frozen anchovy and soon 
latched onto a fish that took 45 exciting 


minutes to bring aboard the boat. A bor- 
rowed scale registered it at 51 pounds 
and, even allowing for some scale error, 
the fish easily beat the existing state rec- 
ord of 47 pounds. 

As Weaver was turning the key to start 
his boat and get the fish as quickly as pos- 
sible to an official weighing station to be 
certified for the SI. 000 top prize, his son 
asked, "Can I hold him. Dad?" Then 
there was a splash as son and fish went 
overboard. 

Weaver rescued his son — there are pri- 
orities in these matters— but the striper 
disappeared. 

TWO-FISTED DRINKING 

The craggy, rock-shaped hottle has a 
boxing glove as a stopper and on its front 
there is a cameo reproduction of none 
other than Rocky Marciano. Inside is a 
fifth of Kentucky whiskey, a product of 
the James B. Beam Distilling Co. It is 
Jim Beam's 351st trophy bottle in 20 
years and. like many another in the sc- 
ries, it is expected to become a collec- 
tor's item — and quite a valuable one. One 
such bottle, a facsimile of the First Na- 



tional Bank of Chicago in commemora- 
tion of its 100th anniversary, has attained 
a value of 52,800 since it was introduced 
in 1964. The trophy bottles initially sell 
for from 510 to S25. 

The idea for Rocky's bottle came from 
Louis Marciano, the boxer's brother, and 
proceeds will go to the Rocky Marciano 
Foundation in San Jose, Calif. 

So now the late great and undefeated 
Rocky has what he never had in his ring 
career: a glass jaw. 


continued 


It is two million years ago. On an African savanna, a strange creature browses 
for food. He looks something like an ape and also like a man. He walks on two legs— yet his 
forehead is low and sloping, his jaw thrusts forward. He doesn't know it— but he represents 
a giant step forward in evolution. For he is the “missing link" between ape and man. . . 
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BOOKS 

presents a spectacular new series . . . 

THE EMERGENCE 
OF MAN 

. . . filled with the latest discoveries that now make it possible 
for you to penetrate the mysterious origins of life 
and the 20,000 generations of man. 

Begin with 


yours to enjoy free for 10 days 



Today, that creature who first ventured to 
raise himself above the other animals no 
longer exists; he has become you. Unique. 
Set apart from the 2 million other species 
living on the planet by a thumb that makes 
your hand a precision tool ... by a knee 
that “locks” you in a comfortable upright 
position . . . and by your capacity for ab- 
stract thought and speech. All this, and 
more, has enabled your species to dominate 
the earth. And yet you share, with every 
other creature that ever lived, the same 
origins — the same accident that led to the 
spontaneous creation of the first single- 
celled algae 3 .5 billion years ago. 

How did it all happen? What was the 
evolutionary process that led to Man and 
his conquest of a harsh and hostile environ- 
ment? You will find the amazing story in 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS' new series, THE 
EMERGENCE OF MAN. 

Your introductory volume. The Missing 
Link, shows you the stranger-than-science- 
fiction world of Australopithicus, the ape 
man. You’ll feel a sense of immediacy and 
visual adventure in the incredibly lifelike 
pictorial technique: photo-painting. And a 
fact-filled text enriched with over 100 illus- 
trations gives you fascinating new answers 
to age-old questions about the evolution of 
man. 

The answers come from some of the 
world's most eminent authorities on anthro- 
pology. archeology, zoology and paleoan- 
thropology: Margaret Mead; Sherwood L. 
Washburn; Bernard Campbell and Ralph 


S. Solecki. They have helped create the most 
authentic, up-to-date library of books on 
this subject available today. Once you've 
experienced the high adventure of The 
Missing Link, you’ll eagerly anticipate the 
rest of the books in the series. In books such 
as Life Before Man, The First Men, Cro- 
Magnon Man and The First Cities, you'll 
witness the development of all the charac- 
teristics that make men human. 

For an unforgettable trip into the origins 
of everything you are and know, take ad- 
vantage of our introductory offer: Examine 
The Missing Link for 10 days. If it doesn't 
make you want to own it, send it back. If 
you do keep it. pay just $5.95 ($6.95 in 
Canada) plus shipping and handling, and we 
will then send you other volumes in THE 
EMERGENCE OF MAN series at the rate 
of one approximately every other month, on 
the same free examination terms. You may 
cancel this arrangement at any time. For 
your introductory volume, send the order 
form or write to: Time-Life Books, Dept. 
2809. Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, 111. 60611. 


Pius an absolutely Free 
Wall Chart & Map 

Depicts milestones in the evolution of 
man. Suitable for home, office, or 
schoolroom. In color, 30Vi x 20 inches, 
it’s yours to keep as a gift lor accepting 
our 10-day trial offer. 







Do you know: 

• why the human fetus has gills? 

• when man first began to bury 
his dead? 

• when the nuclear family began? 

• how cooking food changed 
man's face? 

• how speech evolved? 

• why man can speak and apes 
can't? 

• what dinosaurs were really like 
and what enabled them to rule 
the earth for 135 million years? 

• what the latest findings are on 
"the missing link"? 

• In what way Neanderthal Man 
was "religious"? 


Among Other Volumes: 

Life Before Man • Cro-Magnon Man • 
The Neanderthals • The Monument Builders 


• Hardbound, with 
full-COlor cover 
10 Inches, 35,000 words 
160 pages, over 40 in full-color 
Complete index and bibliography 


• whether or not there are still 
Neanderthals among us? 

• if the land near the South Pole 
could once have been 
sub-tropical? 




I»ln the crash of '29, 

T. W. Morford was left with 
nothing but his cigarette holder. 


i 


I 





2«lt wasn't a total loss, since 
it did give him a cleaner taste. 
Just like today’s Parliament, 
with the recessed filter that's 
tucked back, away from your lips. 




• With Parliament, you never 
taste a filter. Just rich, clean 
flavor. Now that’s a good 
investment. 


The Parliament recessed filter. 



It works like a cigarette holder works. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


SCORECARD continued 


FINDERS KEEPERS 

Fred Spiller. truck driver, father of five, 
peaceful Wichita (Kans. ) citizen. is now 
out S25 and has a police record. Or he 
will have if he loses his appeal. The crime? 
He picked up a baseball hit 390 feet over 
the fence and into the gutter of a neigh- 
boring street. 

Detective Floyd Powell, assigned to 
the intracity game between the South 
Riverside Baptist Church and the Service 
Auto Glass teams, came down from the 
bleachers and ordered Spillcr to return 
the ball. Spiller refused, contending that 
a ball hit into the stands or over the fence 
belongs to the spectator. “Come with 
me." ordered Powell. 

Judge Cliff W. Ratner agreed with the 
detective that in non-league games the 
ball belongs to the team even though, as 
expert witnesses testified, it is the custom 
in major league games to let the finder 
be the keeper. The municipal court judge 
ruled against Spillcr despite what the 
judge called his lawyer’s "poignant and 
beautiful” arguments, finding him guilty 
of petty larceny. Spiller feels there is a 
principle involved and plans to appeal to 
the district court, where he will be en- 
titled to a jury trial. And if he loses there, 
he will go even higher. Apparently there 
has been no court ruling on a similar case 
in baseball history. Go get ’em, Fred. 

SILENT SUMMER 

In late summer each year flocks of mi- 
grating robins gather in Canada’s mar- 
itime provinces on their way to the U.S. 
They are a hungry lot because extensive 
Canadian crop spraying has largely elim- 
inated the bud worms and other insects 
that arc the natural food of the robin. 
What they have turned to as a substitute 
is the blueberry. As a result, the Cana- 
dian government is contemplalinga mas- 
sive slaughter of lens of thousands of the 
birds this August and September. 

Last year, according to The Fund for 
Animals. Inc. of Washington. D C., one 
Canadian farmer boasted that he had 
shot some 7,000 robins on his 200-acre 
farm. One of America's most popular 
songbirds and the state bird of Connect- 
icut. Michigan and Wisconsin, the robin 
can be prevented, by nonlethal means, 
from devastating blueberry crops. In the 
northeastern U.S. this is done by plac- 
ing netting over the berries. 

Though conceding that the robin is not 
yet an endangered species. The Fund for 
Animals fears that it will become one if 


its mass destruction should develop into 
an annual event. According to the Fund, 
robins are even now thought to be ex- 
periencing reproductive difficulties and 
population decreases from the wide- 
spread use of pesticides, though "hard 
evidence is difficult to come by." 

“The elimination of these robins," the 
F'und asserts, "could result in a prolif- 
eration of insects on which the robins 
normally prey, which will inevitably lead 
to more widespread use of dangerous 
pesticides, which appears to be the main 
cause of the present problem." 

Since the robin is covered in Ameri- 
ca's migratory bird treaty with Canada. 
Fund officials hope that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. specifically the Departments of 
Interior and State, will request that the 
Canadians spare the birds. 

PASS, PLACE AND SHOW 

The University of Washington's contri- 
bution to "practical education," in 
which students acquire knowledge and 
skills they will need to get along in the 
world, is a non-credit course in thorough- 
bred handicapping. For their final exams 
a class of 33 attended Longacres race- 
track and 25 passed — by having a win- 
ning day. 

NAMES MAKE NEWS AGAIN 

At the Wonderland Dog Track in Re- 
vere. Mass., greyhounds racing in the 
current meeting are named Nixon Vic- 
tory Lane. Spiro, Mr. Wiretapper. No 
Peeking. Not Me. Deluded. Some Night- 
mare and Jailed. 

Then there are the Love Bugs, a soft- 
ball team in San Jose, Calif, for girls ages 
10 and 1 1. Nothing to do with the Wa- 
tergate buggings. however. The Love 
Bugs are sponsored by the Sure Kill Ex- 
terminator Company. 

LOLLAR'S DOLLAR 

Peter Lollar, a defenseman for the Kings- 
ton Aces of the Ontario Hockey Asso- 
ciation. obligingly agreed to sign an au- 
tograph for 9-year-old Whitney Haynes, 
a little girl who much admired him. But 
Whitney did not have a hockey program 
or even a scrap of paper. So she asked 
Lollar to sign a dollar. He did. and Whit- 
ney turned the keepsake over to her dad. 
That was a mistake. 

Inadvertently. Bob Haynes spent the 
dollar at the arena. That was last Octo- 
ber. The dollar was gone forever, every- 
one assumed. But the other day Mary 


Jeffrey of Napancc, Ont., 28 miles from 
Kingston, found she had a dollar with 
Peter Lollar’s name on it. Mary is a 
housekeeper at the Napancc Home for 
the Aged and the administrator of the 
home is Waller Gerow, coach of the 
Kingston Aces. So Mary gave the dollar 
to Walter, who gave it to Lollar, who, 
after some searching, found Whitney and 
returned it to her. She'll be a fan for life. 

JUDY IS A LADY 

Prizefighting between ladies has long 
been frowned upon or prohibited by law 
the world around. Except now in Penn- 
sylvania. which recently took an exagger- 
ated view of the Women's Lib movement 
and lifted the restrictions against such ex- 
hibitions. 

So Philadelphia promoters, historical- 
ly never too concerned about the ethical 
considerations of sport, went on a fran- 
tic search for female talent to provide a 
spicy fillip of interest for another version 
of Ladies' Night. There are not too many 
girl boxers about, though, and the pro- 
moters found themselves hard put. They 
concentrated, naturally, on the girls of 
the roller skating derbies, in which fist- 
fights between the lady competitors are 
a common attraction. As their principal 
target they settled on Judy Arnold, star 
of the Roller Games and a frequent par- 
ticipant in rough stuff on the banked 
track. 

Ms. Arnold, it turns out. is having no 
part of taking somebody's best shot with 
a pair of Evcrlast eight-ouncers. She gave 
the promoters her decision: 

No punehin’ Judy show. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh slugger w ith 
more than 3(H) career homers, saying he 
is 10 behind Henry Aaron: "Ten years, 
that is." 

• Frank Quilici. Minnesota manager, on 
his 1 2 moves in 1 2 years: "We sometimes 
forget our daughter's age, but we know 
she's got 80.C00 miles on her." 

• Golfer Bob Charles: "Being left-hand- 
ed is a big advantage. No one knows 
enough about your swing to mess you 
up with advice." 

• C'harlieWaters.DallasCowboycornei- 

back. after doctors inserted a steel rod 
to hasten healing in his arm broken in 
December's NFL playoff game against 
Washington. "Many more experiences 
like this and I'll have a recyclable 
body." end 
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TREAT ’EM, BEAT ’EM 


It is an oath Hippocrates did not codify, but it is Bob Magoon' s. In the Hennessy Grand Prix both practices were 
good for the Miami eye surgeon as he outraced the finest field in offshore powerboat history by DAN LEVIN 


O ne of the glories of sport is its re- 
fusal to be cautious and prudent. 
What cautious man would dare Everest? 
What prudent man would stand in and 
swing at Nolan Ryan’s fastball? And. in- 
deed. who in his right, weigh-it-out mind 
would dabble in the outlandish game of 
offshore powerboat racing, where the 
boats are fiendishly expensive, the purs- 
es nonexistent or absurdly small and the 
risks to life and limb all too real? Well, 
take Robert Magoon, 38. the distin- 
guished Miami Beach eye surgeon. In the 
operating room Bob Magoon is the soul 
of prudence. But on the water he stands 
a 1 .200-horsepower racer up on its tail 
at speeds of 75 miles an hour and more 
and socks it to one and all. 

Last week, in what may have been the 
classiest event in offshore racing's mod- 
ern history. Magoon. the U.S. champion 
for 1971 and ’72 (and the outboard 
champ for 1969-70), went into the lead 
in his try for a third straight inboard ti- 
tle by socking it to as fascinating a field 
of rivals as these kidney-kicking boats 
have seen. This was the fourth annual 
Hennessy Grand Prix. put on by the co- 
gnac people over a 181-mile Atlantic 
Ocean triangle stretching from Point 
Pleasant, N.J. to Fire Island off Long Is- 
land's south shore, to a buoy off New 
York's Rockaway Beach, and back to 
Point Pleasant again. Part of the course 
was a bash up and down the coast ad- 
jacent to Point Pleasant so that a large 
fleet of spectator boats and scores of 
thousands of standees on the Jersey shore 
could have a close-up look. 

Magoon won in a woolly finish by a 
mere three seconds (for a mere S2.000) 
from an imprudent publisher from Mi- 
lan, Giorgio Mondadori. an unexpected 
visitor to American racing. Signor 
Mondadori. 56 years old, is obviously no 


stripling, but if a mature man wants to 
shove an 80-mph dart over Atlantic 
swells on a magnificent day in July, who 
is to say him nay? And if he has had the 
exceptional good sense to borrow the 
boat from a friend, not shell out S40.000 
for it, then bravo. 

Mondadori's friend, a brand-new one. 
is Sandy Satullo, at 51 no kid himself, 
the owner of a restaurant in Rocky Riv- 
er, Ohio called the Copper Kettle, after 
which he names his boats. The boat 
he loaned to Mondadori was a 36-foot 
Cigarette in which he. Satullo. had cap- 
tured last year's Grand Prix — the only 
one not won by Bob Magoon. This time 
Satullo thought he had something hot- 
ter, a slick new 40-footer made of that 
old-fashioned stuff, wood (all the others 
are fiberglass), by Gara Boats of North 
Miami, an emerging rival for Don Aro- 
now and his conquering Cigarettes. So 
where did Satullo finish? Third, two min- 
utes and 20 seconds behind Mondadori. 

Several elements gave the Hennessy its 
extra dash of quality: Satullo's prototype 
and another 40-foot Gara. a new 40-foot 
Cigarette entered by Roger Penske of 
auto racing achievement and a 38-foot 
Bertram (a name that dominated off- 
shore racing in the late '50s and early 
’60s) driven by Sammy James, with As- 
tronaut Gordon Cooper as co-pilot. 

So it was Magoon against the world, 
Aronow against the non-Cigarettes and. 
not least, Carl Kiekhaefer, mechanical 
wizard of the ocean sea, against Mcr- 
Cruiser power packages from Mercury 
Marine, a company he formerly owned. 
Today Kiekhaefer builds Aeromarine 
power plants based on a beltless Chevy 
engine: MerCruiser puts together a more 
conventional unit that also starts with a 
Chevy engine. In order, the winners were 
Magoon — at an average speed of 73.86 


miles an hour — Aronow and Kiekhaefer. 

It was late morning when the big 
boats 19 of them — moved down New 
Jersey's Manasquan Inlet toward the sea, 
candy-wrapper bright and latent with 
power. They passed jetties barnacled 
with people, gazing at the rakish hulls as 
ancient peoples might have looked upon 
fleets set with bright sails also bound for 
dangerous waters. About the boats, too. 
there was an aura of romance — in the 
look of them, in the reputations of their 
drivers. 

Offshore powerboat racing is seldom 
a spectator sport, but the Hennessy peo- 
ple. with a limited market among sea 
gulls, did what they could for the view- 
ers by starting the race with three passes 
close along the shore. From there the 
boats were w onderful to watch — close to- 
gether, 22 to 40 feet long, skipping off 
the swells like stones across a pond. As 
Magoon had pointed out before the race, 
there was danger in the pack— ninc-thou- 
sand-pound boats are not stones and as 
the leaders headed to sea he was running 
sixth, intentionally. Penske was eighth, 
or rather Jerry Siniison was eighth. 
Penske had left some doubt as to what 
he would be doing during the race, and 
now Simison, a man of some boat-rac- 
ing experience, was steering while Roger 
handled the throttles. Together they were 
more than a mile behind Magoon. who 
in turn had some water to make up on 
Mondadori and another Italian, the 
whippet-thin veteran Vincenzo Bales- 
trieri who, since Magoon does not race 
in Europe, is leading in the world cham- 
pionship. which he won in "68 and '70. 

It is 50 miles from Point Pleasant to 

continued 

Sizzling over the sea. Magoon (at wheel) and 
crew Gene Lanham spur their Cigarette on. 
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BEAT 'EM continued 



Mondadori displayed his firm Italian hand. 


Fire Island Inlet, and halfway across Ma- 
goon took the lead. He was a minute up 
on Mondadori at the Fire island check- 
point and two minutes ahead of James' 
Whittaker Moppie as the new Bertram 
was called ( Whittaker for the firm that 
now owns Bertram Yacht, Moppie for the 
deep-vee hull design from which all these 
boats have descended). 

In the Bertram, Astronaut Cooper was 
serving as James' navigator. Said James: 
"He's tough. He ain't gonna fall down 
and cry if the going gets rough." It was 
Cooper who took over the landing of a 


Astronaut Cooper overran the old gazoo. 



Mercury space capsule in 1963 from its 
faltering automatic system and put it 
down "right on the old gazoo." Off Fire 
Island the gazoo eluded him. Whittaker 
Moppie took a very wide turn at the Fire 
Island buoy — 2 Vi miles wide, it was cal- 
culated — and in no time was eight min- 
utes down to Magoon. By then the good 
doctor was leading Mondadori by five 
minutes. In all fairness to Cooper, 
though, he has been accustomed to hav- 
ing more room to navigate in. 

At Fire Island, Penske was still eighth 
when he switched to his center gas tank, 
which somehow had collected enough 
dirt to cause a loss of pressure and pow- 
er. Eventually he lost his way and was 
disqualified for missing a checkpoint. 

Some fog was drifting in as Magoon 
blasted west along the Long Island shore. 
He could not find the Rockaway Point 
buoy a mile out to sea, so he kept going, 
followed Ambrose Channel at the outer 
entrance to New York Harbor and made 
his way back on course. But he had gone 
an extra half mile. Mondadori, who was 
also lost, saw Magoon turn south and 
followed him, but turned a quarter mile 
sooner. By the next checkpoint. New Jer- 
sey's Shrewsbury Rocks, they were only 
50 yards apart. This was after 1 40 miles 
on the ocean at speeds at times in excess 
of 80 miles an hour and over good-sized 
swells. And their battle had just begun. 

Magoon did not need boat troubles 
now, but he had them: his steering had 
begun to go slack. It took a quarter turn 
to make the wheel respond. Three times 
in 30 miles he nearly spun out of con- 
trol. Each time Mondadori gained. 

At the next-to-Iast checkpoint the rac- 
ers had to round a boat marked by a red 
flag. There was another boat nearby, an 
unofficial one flying a blue flag, and there 
were 10 or 12 fishing boats, too, to con- 
fuse the view. Barreling down upon them, 
Magoon could not see the red flag. So 
he headed for the blue flag and then he 
saw the red one, just beyond and to the 
side. He made a tight turn around the 
boat, with Mondadori on his tail. Mon- 
dadori's turn was wide, however, and he 
fell farther behind. As they began the last 
1 1.5-mile leg up the shore from Seaside. 
N.J. to Point Pleasant, the Italian was 
200 yards back. 

Now Mondadori opened his throttles 
all the way and started to gain. Magoon 
was afraid to do the same. Before, when 
he had tried, he had begun to spin out, 
and if that were to happen now he might 



lose his lead. So Magoon hung on, with 
Mondadori crawling up his neck, which 
may still be tingling. Afterward Magoon 
kept saying. ‘Tve never seen a race with 
such competition. There was someone 
pushing me all the time." That someone, 
of course, was Mondadori, who mut- 
tered. "I will have nightmares tonight, 
with little Magoons running around." 

It had been a portentous race for the 
sport, what with the survival of Satul- 
lo's wooden boat ("If I had been able to 
trim my props right, we would have 
won,” he said ), the advent of the 40-foot- 
ers and the new competition for the Cig- 
arettes. And Penske had brought some 
lucrative sponsorship (Sunoco-DX) to at 
least one boat in a sport that has had lit- 
tle enough financial backing. 

Boatbuilder Aronow had not really 


Race princesses prettied the dockside scene. 
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flying Magoon. He failed by mere seconds. 


wanted to go up to 40 feet, but Penske 
had insisted. "I'm not going to have the 
same boat as everyone else." Penske said. 
"We're innovators. We're not afraid to 
be wrong." 

The forgotten man at the end was Bal- 
cstricri. whose Black Tornado had blown 
an engine after 70 miles. He walked 
around shiftless in the race headquarters 
at Point Pleasant's Kings Grant Inn, with 
two black-crayoned circles on his abdo- 
men. There were Xs in the circles- tar- 
gets, he explained, for Magoon. Months 
ago, in the pounding of a race, he had 
torn some muscles, and before leaving 
Rome his doctor had marked him up. 
That morning in Point Pleasant Magoon 
had injected the Xs with novocain. 

It was not the only time recently that 
Magoon has ministered to a competitor. 



In May, in Florida's Sam Griffith race. 
Driver Roger Hanks tried to make a tight 
turn around the official boat at the first 
checkpoint. It came close to being the last 
checkpoint of his life. His Blonde IV 
crashed into the official boat and there 
they bobbed, like an olive on a tooth- 
pick in a big drink, when Magoon raced 
up. 

"Anyone hurt?" he called. “Yes,” the 
official yelled, “my wife." The ocean was 
rough and Magoon couldn't bring his 
boat alongside safely, so he jumped over- 
board and started swimming. He got to 
the checkboat and saw the woman walk- 
ing around, so he swam over to Hanks' 
boat. Hanks wasn't hurt, either, but now 
the woman was hysterical and screaming, 
"1 can't swim. We're sinking. Save me'." 
So Magoon scrambled over and comfort- 
ed her, and then he swam back to his 
boat and completed the course, finishing 
fifth. Later he said, "If you compete, you 
like to win. But I’m a doctor first, and 
it‘s my duty to help." 

Now Magoon sat in a New Jersey res- 
taurant, eating lobster, and he said, 
"Anyone can go at top speed, drive a 
boat and break it. The thing is, you have 
got to finish. And anyway, basically I'm 
a coward.” 

It doesn’t show . Last December, play- 
ing tennis, Magoon tore the cartilage in 
his knee. He was up the whole night in 
agony, but the next day he raced in Fort 
Lauderdale’s Lc Club International, and 
won. Four people had to carry him out 
of the boat. And the day after that he 
was in the hospital where, he says, they 
drained "a quart of blood" off his knee. 
This spring he underwent an operation 
on the knee. 

At Point Pleasant people kept asking 
Magoon about his plans. He said he did 
not care too much about winning any 
more national championships, but there 
was a Miami-to-New York record, 31 
hours and 32 minutes, that he might like 
to beat. He said he thought he could do 
it a lot faster if he could get by Cape Hat- 
teras O.K. And then he mentioned the 
1,403-mile Round Britain marathon next 
year. He gestured to the boats at dock- 
side, and said, "It might be belter to let 
others take over." 

Mondadori, for one, would not be tak- 
ing over, but his certainly was a welcome 
presence in the Hennessy. He is a hand- 
some man with enormous, shaggy brows. 
At 6' 2" and "220 pounds in your mon- 
ey,” as he describes himself, he lumbered 


around the docks like a jolly bear, smil- 
ing brightly and kidding with everyone. 
"We arc like a big club," he said of the 
racing people. "We like each other very 
well, before the race and after." 

"When you are around engines and 
racers, you forget the problems of pub- 
lishing," he said. The Mondadori firm is 
Italy's largest producer of magazines and 
books, and Magoon’s runner-up is pres- 
ident and managing director. Mondadori 
puls out 24 magazines, including Epocu, 
Panoruma and Topolino. The last means 
Mickey Mouse and is a huge seller. 

Mondadori has been an ocean racer 
only since 1970. This year, he says, he 
has his first good boat in Europe, the 
Nico-Pao . named for his sons Nicolo and 
Paolo. Mondadori also likes cars; he 
owns a fast one, a custom-made Iso Ri- 
volta, which he describes as something 
like a Maserati or Ferrari. He says he 
sometimes drives the car at 175 miles an 
hour. "Speed is my only hobby," he says. 
"When the boat is at full throttle, in 
heavy seas, there is a feeling of something 
special." During the Hennessy he spun 
out of control and was thrown hard to 
the deck, but he jumped up and drove 
on. Co-driver Davy Wilson said, "The 
old guy went down at 80 miles an hour, 
but he asked no quarter." 

After the race Magoon and his wife 
were talking with Mondadori, who ges- 
tured at Andrea Magoon and said, "I 
was going to win, but then 1 thought of 
this lady crying and I let him go. I didn't 
want to break up their happy family." 
Which is one way to give the doctor the 
treatment. end 


Penske (center) & Co. made a vivid trio. 
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$16 MILLION 
ON 

THE HOOF 


Three of the most expensive horses ever— 
$6 million Secretariat ( left) and the $5 
million handicappers Riva Ridge (right) 
and Key to the Mint — are set to sizzle 









T his is the year of the Meadow Stud. 

which owns Riva Ridge (two rec- 
ord performances) and Secretariat (three 
of them, and a sweep of the Triple 
Crown). Secretariat has been syndicated 
for S6 million and last week plans were 
being completed to syndicate Riva Ridge 
for more than S5 million. So. side by side 
in Trainer Lucien Laurin's stable at Bel- 
mont Park was over SI I million in horse- 
flesh. the two costliest thoroughbreds in 
training anywhere and perhaps the two 
best. But there they stayed last Saturday 
afternoon, though the SI00.000 Subur- 
ban. the most prestigious handicap race 
in the nation, was being run only a few 
miles away at Aqueduct. 

There was never any thought of Secre- 
tarial taking on the older horses in the 
Suburban; he is scheduled to meet them 
nextnveek in the Whitney Stakes at Sar- 
atoga. But Laurin had been eager to start 
Riva Ridge. He thinks the world of this 4- 
year-old, who has now earned over a mil- 
lion dollars, and he has never gotten over 
the fact that Key to the Mint, rather than 
Kentucky Derby and Belmont Slakes 
winner Riva, was named champion 3- 
year-old of 1972. So the trainer was pin- 
ing to beat the Key, well and soundly. 
The Suburban was to be a grudge match. 
But Laurin knows that Riva Ridge, for 
all his brilliance on a fast track, cannot 
run in the mud. And rain threatened, as 
all week long a cold front inched toward 
New York on the weather map, pushing 
thundershowers ahead of it. Would the 
front hold off long enough and the track 
be fast? For once Meadow Stud's luck 
failed. 

The rain began coming down Friday 
evening and continued, almost without 
interruption, through the night, through 
Saturday morning and through the ear- 
ly part of Saturday afternoon. By post 
time the track was so sloppy that the 
wheels of the starting gate, as it was be- 
ing moved into position, sent up a wedge 
of spray like the prow of a ship. 

Riva Ridge was scratched. Key to the 
Mint went off at 3 to 5 and ran like 3 to 
5. He is hard to rate, especially when an- 
other horse is alongside, but this time 
nothing made a serious run at him in the 
early going and Jockey Braulio Baeza 
had an easier time than usual keeping 

Key to the Mint ( right), running high and dry. 
moves away as West Coast Scout (center) 
and Royal Owl ( left) slosh shin-deep in muck. 


him relaxed. A California colt. Royal 
Owl, raced within half a length of the Key 
until midway down the backstretch. then 
started backing up. By the homestretch 
Baeza and the Key had a six-length lead 
and the race would have been a breeze 
had it not been for a late rush by a horse 
named True Knight, w ho closed fast, just 
as he did in the Brooklyn Handicap in 
which he was beaten by only a head by 
Riva Ridge in world-record time. 

True Knight ran a remarkable race in 
the Suburban. After a quarter of a mile 
he was dead last in the field though it in- 
cluded the notoriously slow breaker 
Loud, a horse who has been banished 
from the track twice for his tardy habits 
out of the gate. After half a mile, True 
Knight was still last and about 19 lengths 
behind Key to the Mint. Then he started 
moving, and at the end of the mile and a 
quarter he was beaten less than two 
lengths. The winning time, despite the 
slop, was an excellent 2:C0*.v. 

Though he failed in his bid. True 
Knight had Key to the Mint all out at 
the finish and Baeza said later. "That 
horse was coming at me and I kept look- 
ing at the finish line and it seemed to be 
getting farther and farther away.” 

Left unresolved by the Suburban was 
the question of whether Key to the Mint 
or Riva Ridge is the better horse. To date 
the colts have met in eight stakes races 
and each has beaten the other four times. 
This year they are onc-and-onc in their 
duel. 

One thing the Suburban did prove was 
that both Riva and Key to the Mint are 
many pounds better than the rest of the 
handicap horses in the East, with the pos- 
sible exception of True Knight. In the 
Suburban the Key was giving away eight 
to 14 pounds to his rivals, but the clos- 
est any of them but True Knight could 
come at the finish was eight lengths. 

The Suburban also proved that hand- 
icap racing, under today's cockeyed eco- 
nomics, is in trouble. The event, first run 
in 1884, has been won by such great 
horses as Equipoise, Armed, Tom Fool, 
Nashua, Bold Ruler and Kelso. Yet this 
year only six starters showed up to try 
for the money and glory— and four had 
so little chance that the lowest odds on 
any of them were 9 to I. 

Who will run in next year's Suburban? 
Not Riva Ridge, even if the track is fast, 
for he goes to stud for his syndicate at 
the end of 1973. Not Key to the Mint, 
whose Owner Paul Mellon talks of 


syndicating and who. in any case, will re- 
tire tostud this fall. Nor Secretariat, king 
of the 3-ycar-olds, who will be bred while 
still a growing boy. 

The trouble with handicap racing is 
that there is so much of it — from Mas- 
sachusetts to New York to New Jersey 
to Chicago to California and all the way 
back to Florida that even a rather or- 
dinary horse can earn a fortune. In the 
month of July there were five races in the 
U.S. with purses of SI 00.000 or more, 
two races for S75.000, five for S50,(XX), 
and 10 for anywhere from S25.000 to 
S40,(XX). In all. the money put up by race- 
tracks around the country in handicaps 
for 3-year-olds and up totaled S 1,280,500 
in this one month. 

An owner with just a fair horse docs 
not have to run in the Suburban against 
the best. He can shop around for soft 
spots and make a lot of money without 
ever going up against a Key to the Mint 
or a Riva Ridge. A horse can make half 
a million dollars in his career without 
beating or meeting one of the champs. 

Because there is so much purse mon- 
ey around, the cost of a well-bred year- 
ling with a chance at some of it has been 
inflated beyond all reason. At the Kcene- 
land Summer Sales, where 324 yearlings 
were auctioned last year, the average 
price was S37.I01. This week Kecncland 
holds another yearling auction and prices 
are expected to go still higher as buyers 
from overseas make the most of the de- 
clining dollar. 

Because the price of yearlings is so 
high, so is the price of a stud horse that 
shows promise of siring a runner. Sec- 
retariat's syndication figure of more than 
S6 million— arrived at by finding that 32 
interests were willing to pay S 190.000 
each for the privilege of breeding a mare 
to the horse each year — is a record. Riva 
Ridge's price of over S5 million is close 
to a record. And Key to the Mint should 
go for somewhere near the same amount. 

So the good horses retire young to be- 
come fathers a job that pays even bet- 
ter than racing. The only 6-year-old in 
the Suburban field was Loud, who was 
gelded as a 2-year-old because he was so 
fractious that he eventually broke a foot 
while acting up under his shed. This fact 
led one officer of the New York tracks 
to comment, after a hard day of dealing 
with racing's many problems, "Our sport 
would be in a lot better shape if more peo- 
ple and horses were gelded at an early 
age." end 
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BIRTHDAY PRESENT FOR HERSELF 


Until Susie Berning and her new l old putter took charge of the affair, the Women's Open looked like one of those 
awful parties at which all the guests were going to have a perfectly terrible time by BARRY McDERMOTT 


W hen you want to choreograph a U.S. 

Women's Open, you take the 
world's best women golfers and get them 
all evil-lookin’, hot and nasty over such 
matters as tradition, honor and glory. 
For snob appeal you add a golf course 
with blue sap in its trees, preferably one 
on which all the holes are uphill, throw 
in a labyrinth of horrors such as heavy, 
dull rough and ravenous sand traps and 
enough vegetation to blunt Paul Bun- 
yan’s ax. You harden up half the put- 
ting greens, leave the rest soft and give 
them all a Haldeman haircut. Then you 
stand back in your blazer and smirk w hile 
the whimpering girls flounder like paper 
boats in the Atlantic. After all, if they 
can't stand the heat, they ought to be 
back in the kitchen. 

A Women's Open is a fractured love 
affair, equal parts of heartbreak and hu- 
miliation that help set back the players’ 
psyches 1 1 months or so. You don't real- 
ly w in an Open, you sort of hang around 
and survive it. And that is what Susie 
Maxwell Berning did last week in the 
1 973 Women's Open at the Country Club 
of Rochester. She survived her small mis- 
takes and one big, bad round, survived 
w ith a score of 290, which was two over 
par. but better than the rest of the mor- 
tally wounded field could manage. 

This was not an Open won with bird- 
ies but one wooed with patience. Bern- 
ing began the final round tied with young 
Pam Higgins, and after seven holes she 
had edged into a two-stroke lead over 
both Pam and a rallying Sandra Palmer. 
Then, in a matter of moments, after first 
Palmer and then Higgins double bogeyed 
the 10th hole, all Susie had to worry 
about was her acceptance speech. Her 
final margin was five strokes. It was her 
third Open title, one less than the record 
held jointly by Mickey Wright and Bet- 
sy Rawls, and her second straight. Vic- 
tory could not have been more timely. It 
came on her 32nd birthday. 

All week long the Rochester course 
was positively vengeful. It consistently 
seemed to exact stern retribution from 
those lucky enough to master it for one 


round. Amateur Cynthia Hill took a 
three-stroke lead with an opening 68 
Thursday, then shot a 79. On Friday 
Sharon Miller came from five strokes off 
the pace with a 69 and led by four, only 
to stagger to a 78 in the third round. One 
of the leaders. Sue Roberts, took a 9 on 
the 15th hole Friday and headed for 
oblivion. And Sandra Haynic, even par 
after eight holes in the opening 18, 
strained her wrist and withdrew after a 
78. One player, Cynthia Sullivan, decid- 
ed to use Open week as the one for mar- 
riage. The ceremony was Sunday night, 
but by then she had had two days in 
which to recover her equanimity, for she 
had missed the cut. 

It took two similarly diverting sub- 
jects. 18-ycar-old Laura Baugh and Jane 
Blalock, to steal attention from the fluc- 
tuating leader board. A freshly minted 
professional. Baugh brings false eyelash- 
es and dimples to a sport that can use a 
little makeup, while Blalock’s travails 
during the past year have given her a new 
first name: Controversial. 

Despite her 1971 U.S. Amateur title, 
the tour professionals did not like 
Baugh's backswing as much as the men 
did and smugly predicted a few weeks 
back that she would be better off as a 
TV weather girl or a home economics 
major, leaving a woman's job to them. 
But the Open was Baugh's fourth tour- 
nament since joining the tour a month 
ago, and her start has been auspicious — 
the best, in fact, in women’s golf histo- 
ry. In her first tournament she tied for 
second at Atlanta, winning 52,480 — 
quite a bit more than the 533.33 Jack 
Nicklaus took home for a 50th-place fin- 
ish in his initial pro tournament. She has 
now cashed four straight checks worth a 
total of 53,956, which is more than Kathy 
Whitworth and Carol Mann won in their 
first seasons combined. 

"I'm impressed with her improve- 
ment,” said Judy Rankin, who ended the 
week as the tour's leading money-win- 
ner. "She used to not hit the ball very 
far. But now she hits it long enough to 
earn a living." 


Baugh is equal parts sweet innocence, 
Harlow , Bardot and California Dreamin. 
"What this tour needs is Laura Baugh 
in a halter top," Carol Mann joked ear- 
ly in the week before a putting green 
gallery. 

Some golfers refer to Baugh as "The 
Machine," an allusion to her dedication. 
She has programmed herself with the dis- 
cipline of a ballerina, and in the last few 
months at her home in Long Beach, Cal- 
if. her preparations became obsessive. 
Each day she was on the course at eight 
a.m. for 18 holes. After lunch she would 
hit practice balls until three p.m., belting 
them into a barren practice field, then 
walking out and picking them up. Then 
she would play another 18. She devoured 
voluminous amounts of ice cream to put 
weight on a figure that had slimmed to 89 
pounds last summer. "All my friends 
were thin model types and I wanted to see 
what it would be like to be skinny, so I 
went on a diet," she confesses. "But it 
hurt my game. Last year was the first that 
I didn't gain any distance. So I started 
eating again and added 20 pounds. Now 
I'm hitting the ball 25 yards longer." 

She also has grown fat with Business 
Manager Mark McCormack, the Cleve- 
land attorney who has added the word 
"corporation" to golf's lexicon. She has 
made several television commercials, 
signed up with an equipment company 
and represents a Florida golf resort. Ne- 
gotiations are under way for clothing and 
automobile contracts. She has made one 
trip and plans two others to Japan, w here 
she has tie-ins with motorcycles, wrist- 
watches, clothing and assorted other 
industries. 

Baugh began her Open with a 73 that 
left her among the leaders, but Beauty's 
putter turned beastly en route to a sec- 
ond-round 79 that dissipated her reso- 
lution. "The Machine got caught in the 
mowrer," one of the pros cackled Friday 
evening. No matter. Her eventual 25th- 
place finish looked pretty good. 

Jane Blalock's antitrust suit, filed last 
year after the Ladies Professional Golf 
Association suspended her for alleged 
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New attraction Baugh was a dimpled 25th. 


cheating, was recently decided in her fa- 
vor, although the court deferred award- 
ing a judgment pending an appeal. At 
Rochester the reptilian rumors surfaced 
again. Sharon Miller let slip at a press 
conference Friday that earlier this year 
she had considered quitting the tour be- 
cause of the Blalock situation. “It 
doesn't make sense to me to conic out 
here and play this game fair when she 
played it the way she did,” said Miller. 
A story was circulating that on the first 
round Blalock had hit the ball twice on 
a one-inch tap-in and charged herself for 
only one stroke. “That's ridiculous,” 
snapped Carole Jo Skala, who was paired 
with Blalock the first two days. “Why 
don't they leave this poor girl alone?" A 
USGA official who made an investiga- 
tion on the spot said the rumors were 
totally without substance. 

"This makes the Watergate hearings 
look boring." Blalock said with some sar- 
casm. “What the girls don't understand 
is that by getting mad all the time they're 
putting money in my pocket. It makes it 
easier to beat them." And maybe more 
fun. After shooting 78-76 in the first two 
rounds, she responded with a post-con- 
troversy 72-73 to finish tied for ninth. 

Meanwhile, Kathy Whitworth, who 
has won 66 tournament victories in 15 
years — more than the combined totals of 
all the Open champions since 1965— ar- 
rived in Rochester bewitched, bothered 
and bewildered. She has never won the 
Open, and last week her chances looked 
even poorer than usual because she was 
bunkered in a slump that has been erod- 
ing her game. “She's changed her 


swing," said JoAnnc Carner. “It's not 
Kathy Whitworth. And it's getting 
worse." 

Whitworth struck a couple of half- 
topped shots that barely logged a flight 
pattern in the first round and shot a 78, 
mostly on nerve. "1 didn't expect to do 
well, so I'm not disappointed." she said. 
But by Sunday night she must have been: 
she ended up tied for 30th. 

Indeed, the self-esteem of most of the 
pros should have been at low ebb on 
Thursday when the LPGA's top 10 aver- 
aged 77 strokes. At one time seven of the 
low 1 1 names on the scoreboard were am- 
ateurs. But Susie Bcrning was unim- 


pressed. Her opening round was a 72, and 
afterward she injudiciously said that the 
course “was a joke.” Next day Rochester 
was chuckling as she shot a crudely man- 
ufactured 77 that included four three 
putt greens. That evening her husband 
Dale suggested she switch to an open put- 
tingstance and a lighter putter, a 30-year- 
old club he had purchased for S5. By the 
light of a Bickering late-night television 
movie she practiced in the motel living 
room. As the drama on the screen unfold 
ed, so did the answer to the defending 
champion's problem. After that she shot 
a 69 and a 72 and it was just a brisk match 
to a happy birthday. enl. 






ROCKETING 
OFF TO 
A RECORD 


Little more than guided missiles, 
they shot down a glacier at 100 mph 

by DEL MULKEY 


E very July they troop up to the Pla- 
teau Ros k to run through the mid- 
summer rite that will determine who 
among them is the fastest man in the 
world on skis. It is an exotic champion- 
ship, off somewhere beyond the pale of 
most sporting experience, the sort of 
thing mad skiers do while waiting for 
winter to return. When they assembled 
for the KHometro Laudato two weeks ago 
there were 41 competitors from nine 
countries, and they all looked like they 
might have dropped in from Mars. 

Suited up, speed skiers do not seem so 
much dressed as spray-painted right from 
the buff in pearlescent, candy-apple coat- 
ings that make their every move glitter 
in the sun. Their crash helmets are bullet- 
shaped and lacquered, their ski poles are 
curved to wrap around their bodies and 
their skis are heavy and stable, making 
it virtually impossible to turn. No need: 
the run is a glacier straightaway, 561 me- 
ters long, 65 degrees at its steepest. One 
aims, drops into full tuck, and lets go. 

The setting is suitably storybook. Cer- 
vinia lies below on one side. Zermatt on 
the other; the Matterhorn looms near- 
by, and on bright days bikinis blossom 
at the 1 1, 900-foot altitude like wildflow- 
ers in the snow. Small wonder that this 
year's contest evolved in almost fictional 
form. The championship was decided on 
the last run of the last day. 

Italy’s Alessandro Casse, 146 pounds 
of skintight cool, was the man to beat. 
He had set a stunning 1 14.353-mph rec- 
ord two years ago and the feeling was 
that to go any faster one would have to 
add jets. For three days they all tried, 
flickering down in bright streaks, but 
without success. And then Casse himself 
closed the show. With one perfect run 
he pushed the record to 1 14.41 1 mph and 
emerged the winner and still champ in 
the fastest snow game of all. end 
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Aerodynamically sound and 
dynamically fast, the racers brave 
the Icy wall. Italy's Agostino 
De Zordo (above) was fast but 
winner Alessandro Casse (left) 
topped his own world mark of 
114.3S3 to earn a hug and a boost. 
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B aseball has an occupational disease. 

ranking somewhere between ath- 
lete's foot and bone chips in the elbow, 
known as the Affluent Athlete syndrome. 
Ask any Boston fan. Obviously the Af- 
fluent Athlete syndrome afflicts other 
ballplayers on other teams, other athletes 
in other sports, but with the Red Sox it 
seems a destiny. Red Sox players come 
and go. The A. A. syndrome remains. 
Red Sox managers arc hired to cure it. 
and fired partly because they can't. 

The symptoms develop roughly like 
this. Leroy (Whi/( Kidd (a composite 
drawn from the Boston experience) ap- 
pears out of nowhere, hungry and on the 
make. He tears Fenway Park apart, a real 
hero with the left-field wall. In the off- 
season Leroy plays Jesse James on the 
banquet circuit. In between, uh. speeches 
he measures his first season's clippings. 
Wow! Nearly a quarter of a mile laid end 
to end. He asks for, and gets, a raise 
about the size Charlie Finley considers 
reasonable for the whole Oakland squad. 

In his second season Leroy really 
moves into what is called Outside Activ- 
ities. He may be striking out a lot more 
at the plate, but it's all grand slams with 
Whiz Kidd sw-eat shirts. Things are also 
going nicely, thank you, at Leroy's 
Bow ladrome— ENTERTAINMENT IN THF. 
LOUNGE on Saturday nights. Before 
games Leroy spends a lot of time in the 
whirlpool, talking stocks. After all those 
banquets he even looks like a banker. He 
gives the impression that he's incorpo- 
rated, and that the part of the corpora- 
tion that plays nine innings is the least 
of it. Toward the end of the season Le- 
roy begins to complain that the manag- 
er doesn't understand him. But by then 
he has his own private manager anyway. 

Like Scott Fitzgerald characters. Red 
Sox heroes seem to have no second acts. 
The Affluent Athlete syndrome is a form 
of curse- one great season and no sequel. 


As contagious as a yawn, it attacks vet- 
erans traded to the team as well as rook- 
ies. It is a spreading languidncss of the 
spirit — a chorus of “I'm all right. Jack" 
after a one-run loss. It is what makes 
Irishmen in South Boston barrooms re- 
fer to Fenway Park's locker room as the 
Country Club and to the Red Sox as the 
Gold Sox. Every spring, when he is 
tempted to dream another impossible 
dream, the Boston fan crosses his fingers 
instead stages a wake for last year's hot- 
shot and prays to the Great God Hustle. 

The question being asked in all the 
Shamrock Taverns this summer is: Will 
success spoil Carlton Fisk? Can he es- 
cape the dread Red Sox plague, com- 
pared to which the sophomore jinx is 
nothing? Despite the pessimism native to 
a Boston Irishman working on his beer, 
the answer appears to be: here's an hon- 
cst-to-goodness survivor, with not only 
a second but a third act in him. Here's 
an All-Star two straight years. Here’s 
something that just might make first 
place in July last longer. August. Septem- 
ber? October! Here is Hope. 

No Whiz Kidd had a better first act 
than Fisk (see cover). Up from the Lou- 
isville farm club for a look late in 1971. 
Fisk surprised everybody but himself by 
making the team in 1972. Making the 
team? By midseason he was the All-Star 
catcher, crouching behind the likes of 
Henry Aaron, chasing Wilbur Wood's 
knuckleball. He wound up batting .293 
and setting a Red Sox record for home 
runs by a catcher: 22. He was not only 
elected American League Rookie of the 
Year but, for the first time ever, he was 
the unanimous choice. As handsome as 
Charlton Heston — and a heck of a lot 
more personable— Fisk had become a 
classic setup for the Red Sox sleeping 
sickness. Do their old eyes deceive Bos- 
ton fans, trained to expect the worst? At 
the All-Star break this week Fisk has 


18 home runs, three more than a year 
ago. and 1 1 more RBIs, though his av- 
erage has slipped 35 points — to .275. 

If he continues to escape the doom of 
the natives. Fisk may have two things to 
thank heaven for: that he is a catcher and 
that he is a New Englander. The two iden- 
tities may be related. New England 
hardly nature's spawning ground for 
major league baseball players— has an 
old habit of producing catchers. It is as 
if only a race bred to endure the pillory 
and the stocks and Cotton Mather's ser- 
mons could gird up the loins (and a lot 
else) and squat in the dirt on 90° after- 
noons to stop all those fire-and-brim- 
stonc pitches while mean-looking sinners 
swing devil's clubs in one's face. The roll 
call of catching saints includes Gordon 
Stanley (Mickey) Cochrane, out of 
Bridgewater, Mass.; Charles Leo (Gab- 
by) Hartnett, out of Woonsocket, R.I.; 
George Robert (Birdie) Tebbetts. out of 
Burlington. Vt.; and Cornelius Alexan- 
der McGillieuddy. otherwise known as 
Connie Mack, out of East Brookfield, 
Mass. — all of them fighters, all of them 
hungry athletes to the end. 

Carlton Fisk was born in Bellows 
Falls, Vt. just a quarter of a century ago. 
and was brought up across the state line 
in Charlestown, N.H.. a town of around 
1,600 inhabitants. If one had to invent a 
catcher's hometow n, an exercise ground 
for character, Charlestown might be it. 
Horses still graze beside the main street. 
Three cars constitute a traffic jam. There 
are rockers on the porches to witness all 
the excitement. The showplace of 
Charlestown is an estate bearing the sign : 
THE FOUNDATION FOR BIBLICAL RE- 
SEARCH AND PRESERVATION OF PRIMI- 
TIVE Christianity. A marker commem- 
orates a fort where 31 settlers held off an 
awful lot more French and Indian attack- 
ers for three days. This is the stuff catch- 
ers are made of. 

"Pudge" Fisk— the nickname has 
stuck even though the roly-polyness has 
spread out to a trim 210 pounds over a 
6'2” frame was brought up on a small 
farm: one milker, a couple of beef cows. 
Mother used to put up 100 quarts of 
beans and carrots for the winter. There 
was a cold room where quarters of beef 
hung. The barn belonged to grandfather, 
who doubled as mail carrier and lived to 
be 96. 

Carlton has two sisters and three 
brothers. The boys' names all begin with 
C as in catcher. There is Cedric and Con- 

coniinued 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
GRIT OF MR . FISK 

Bred to the stone-hard craft of catching, he came out of a strict New 
Hampshire home to be Boston's All-Star by MELVIN MADDOCKS 
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rad and Calvin. Carlton is carrying on 
the tradition with a three-year-old 
daughter named Carlyn and a I Vi-year- 
old son named Carson. It all goes back 
to C for Cecil, Carlton's father. Cecil 
Fisk was the sort of tennis player who 
could win state championships from 
highfalutin college boys before part-time 
farming, his job in a machine shop and 
raising six kids took over. Oldtimers in 
New Flampshire still think of Cecil Fisk 
as the athletic Fisk. 

Cecil Fisk was the perfectionist father 
who produced a perfectionist son. Carl- 
ton can't recall his father ever weakening 
into praise. Once, in the semifinals of the 
New Hampshire high school basketball 
tournament, junior perfec- 
tionist threw in 40 points 
and grabbed a record 36 re- 
bounds and Charlestown 
lost by three points. After 
the game old Cecil thought 
a bit, then spoke his piece: 

"You missed four out of six 
free throws." 

Knocking 'em dead for 
dour old dad. Carlton went 
on to the University of New 
Hampshire with a basket- 
ball scholarship. He hoped 
to be a pro until he ran into 
all those 6' 5" guards. Base- 
ball had always come sec- 
ond. As a Little Leaguer. 

Carlton caught for the usu- 
al reason: nobody else want- 
ed to. Then he outgrew the 
equipment. In his day he has 
played every position except 
second base, but in high 
school, like another catcher 
named Johnny Bench, he 
was a star pitcher. When he 
signed w ith the Red Sox in 1967 for a rel- 
atively modest bonus, Carlton had to 
apply for a position you know how 
those personnel forms are— and after a 
little head-scratching he pul down 
“Catcher." Catching is not for boys who 
have known much better. For a boy out 
of Charlestown, who had played for Ce- 
cil. catching looked like the easy way to 
the top. With the Affluent Athlete Red 
Sox, as with the Charlestown Little 
League, nobody else seemed to want the 
job. 

The catcher is baseball's favorite pain- 
collector, the man in the combat zone. 
What makes a catcher? First, a strong 
arm. Second, the capacity to absorb pun- 


ishment, or so says Darrell Johnson, 
manager of the Pawtucket Red Sox. the 
second perfectionist, the second father 
figure in Fisk's life. One not-so-very- 
merry day this May, after a morning in 
the dentist's chair (six months' quota 
of pain in Joe Fan's life), Fisk traveled 
to the park to put on his chest protector, 
his shin guards, his mask — all the tools 
that say: here is baseball's sitting target 
for violence. Before the afternoon was 
over, Fisk had been badly shaken by 
a foul tip, bowled into a buzz by a 
runner trying unsuccessfully to score 
the blocking-back way and felled by a 
fastball square against his batting hel- 
met. Apart from the pick and drill in 


the mouth and the fastball in the car, it 
was a typical day in the life of a catcher. 

Ah, the tales among the masochists. 
Last season Tiger Catcher Bill Freehan 
managed to break his thumb twice. Frec- 
han, like most catchers, has a spring rou- 
tine: 50 pitches a day thrown at him in 
the dirt. In 1955 Dodger Catcher Roy 
Campanella's mitt hand became mis- 
shapen from fastball after fastball thud- 
ding against a quarter-inch of padding. 
Doctors found no nerve responses in his 
third and little lingers. Next a foul tip 
produced a loose bone spur in a knee- 
cap. and another foul tip chipped bones 
in an elbow. Then he smashed his throw- 
ing hand when he hit the bat trying to 


pick a runner off first. The thumb swelled 
to double its size, the fourth and little 
fingers were broken. When Campy was 
about ready to complain, he remem- 
bered, as a kid. catching two doublehcad- 
ers in one day in Venezuela, starting in 
the morning, ending after midnight. The 
pay? Sixty bucks a month plus, oh yes, 
50 cents a day for meals. That's a catch- 
er's story. 

Darrell Johnson knew he had a real 
catcher on his hands when Fisk took a 
check swing on a high fastball. The foul 
tip broke Fisk's nose in three or four 
places. He went down as if he'd been 
poleaxed, so fast nobody could tell ex- 
actly what had happened. Johnson, an 
old catcher himself, went to 
the scene of the accident. 
' ' Face or legs?" he asked the 
kid catcher. The kid catcher 
answered byjunipingupand 
digging back into the bat- 
ter's box. 

If a catcher is not a New 
Englander, he has to have 
the soul of one. He lives in 
a hostile universe, convinced 
that nobody understands 
him but God and other 
catchers — and he isn’t so 
sure about other catchers. 
Catching is a sacrifice for 
which even the sternest Pu- 
ritan God must grant a re- 
ward. The reward is called 
winning. Above all men, 
catchers hate to lose. 

On the field Fisk’s drive 
toward perfection, his will to 
win, look deceptively cool. 
Catchers tend to be sweaty, 
squat creatures with legs like 
a rhino's and the dirtiest uni- 
forms on the diamond. Fisk's posture is 
classic. At case, he favors a kind of 
Greek-statue nonchalance, one hip 
thrown to the side. If he wore a Rollie 
Fingers mustache, he could pose for a 
daguerreotype, chest out, arms folded, 
like one of those 1890s Red Stockings. 

All batters have their rituals. Between 
pitches Fisk leans his bat between his legs 
like a tripod and bends over, almost with- 
out breaking his knees, to pick up dirt 
to massage his hands. Next he straight- 
ens. holds the bat upright before him. 
squeezing the dirt into the handle as he 
looks slowly and thoughtfully upward at 
the fat of the bat. Then he steps in. Fisk 
at the plate has no quirks. No famous 
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high hands like Carl Yastrzemski. No 
tip-of-the-bat wiggle like Reggie Smith. 
No crouch. He bats by the book, feet 
moderately spaced, shoulders level, nice 
fluid swing. 

If most catchers look like truck driv- 
ers, they run as if the truck had just rolled 
over their toes. A catcher squats perhaps 
200 limes a game, a calf-numbing exer- 
cise. Nevertheless, Fisk is a good-running 
catcher, not only fast but graceful. A 
competitor who plays games within the 
game, he likes to race batters down the 
line when backing up first on infield outs. 

Fisk is a sophisticated country boy. He 
knows baseball is Only a Game. He 
knows there are More Important Things 
in Life. But, oh, how he wants to win! 
And to make everybody else want to win, 
too. “Show me a meek catcher," Cam- 
py liked to say, "and I'll show youanuth- 
in’ catcher." Fisk is in no trouble here. 
He may begin by trotting out to the 
mound and doing a Cecil Fisk psych job. 
"If I can get a pitcher mad enough," he 
reasons with catcher logic, "he'll want 
to throw the ball right through me. He 
can't do that. But he might get a couple 
of batters out trying." 

Perfectionism is hard to contain, and 
once a perfectionist catcher gets going, 
he is carrying not only the pitching staff 
but a w hole team of prodigal sons on his 
shoulders. His friends will call him a lead- 
er. His enemies will call him cocky. So 
be it. He wants to make things move, and 
for a man who really wants that, there 
are no off-hours. 

After a road game Fisk will have a beer 
or two with the boys, but four is his lim- 
it. He does not smoke. If trapped at a 
party, he may nurse a Scotch and water. 
"Some guys have to work for a living" 
is his getaway line when a good time 
seems about to be had by all. 

He may go to a movie — Nicholas anil 
Alexandra was a favorite — or read a 
book. He liked The Exorcist. But sooner 
rather than later it's back to the old ho- 
tel room. There, in places as remote from 
Charlestown as Los Angeles, the New 
England conscience will climb the wall. 
What did / do wrong'.' What could / have 
done better? "I've never come out of a 
game when I could say: ‘There. I've done 
everything right.' " Errors of execution 
he accepts as inevitable— he says— but a 
mental lapse can give the old New Eng- 
land conscience a case of terminal insom- 
nia. He must improve. Each game. Each 
inning of each game. He must be ready 


to throw when there is a man on first. Ab- 
solutely ready, like precognition. He 
must be meticulous with inside pitches. 
He has known himself to drop one. 

If the Red Sox pitcher has worked a 
good win, Fisk will feel in on it more 
than the other seven players — even if he 
fails to make a hit. If the pitcher is off, 
Fisk will feel in on that, too. 

One particular epitaph haunts him: 
"He didn't really give it his best." But 
how docs a New England perfectionist 
know' when he's really given it his best? 
On summer midnights the concept of in- 
finite hustle looks him in the face. 

Last season Fisk had a roommate on 
the road. This season, by request, he 
rooms alone. It costs him, says Yankee 
thrift, about S6 a day out of his pocket 
times maybe 85 days on the road. But 
how else can a catcher get a good night's 
insomnia? By the end of June. Fisk is a 
tired man, so tired that sleep itself seems 
a chore. Once in Chicago he played an 
afternoon game and was so beat he want- 
ed only to crawl back to his room and 
go to bed. Ah, but then he'd wake up at 
three a.m., wouldn't he? So he forced 
himself to stay up until 1 1 :30, getting 
bushed on dumb TV. Then he collapsed 
into bed and stared at that ceiling. At 
three a.m. he was still staring. 

In the futile 1972 pennant chase, as he 
recollects, Fisk caught 64 of the last 69 
games. By August he is tired before a 
game starts. Ball games get longer, catch- 
ers squat longer. Who wants to imagine 
how a catcher feels after nine innings in 
August? Statisticians note that seven out 
of Fisk's first 1 1 home runs in 1973 oc- 
curred his first time at bat. 

At the end of last season, back in New 
Hampshire, Fisk tried to loaf. He spe- 
cially told himself he'd earned it. But 
the more he tried to relax, the more his 
left leg mysteriously stiffened. He 
couldn't straighten it out for two weeks. 
What did that mean? Well, for one thing: 
"Here [says Psychosomatic Left Leg] is 
a man who couldn't fall into the Afflu- 
ent Athlete syndrome if his life depend- 
ed on it." 

The only question that remains is, can 
this engaging, even witty, Puritan con- 
vert Boston's unregenerale? This man 
who owns a couple of suits and two or 
three sports coats and drives a Pontiac 
in a league where Bill Blass originals and 
SI 3,000 sports cars are the way you tell 
a star. 

During his sleepless nights Fisk has 


worked out a dream, a New England pil- 
grim's vision. The Red Sox — and maybe 
all the teams in baseball — will get hun- 
gry again. There will be rules. (“Certain 
rules have to be followed — no excep- 
tions.'') Players will live to play, not play 
to live. (“Too many guys want the base- 
ball life — the booze, the broads, the ce- 
lebrity status. Too few guys really want 
to play baseball." ) There w ill be no-quar- 
ter competition for jobs. ("The kids hus- 
tle their way up. Then they think. ‘I'm 
in the big time. I've got it made.' If more 
players felt insecure, there'd be better 
baseball.") He fantasizes a team that is 
a team: nine lean New England souls who 
have known the agonies (and joys) of de- 
manding the absolute best of themselves. 
A congregation of w inners. 

Last summer Rookie Fisk committed 
the unpardonable sin: he criticized the 
veterans. The Carl Yastrzcmskis and the 
Reggie Smiths should lead a ball club, 
he said, and they weren't doing it. Flap 
time in the Country Club! And Boston 
got into the pennant race. This year Fisk 
is no longer a rookie. He is a more-than- 
just-cmcrging leader himself, and as a 
throwback who wants like crazy to do it 
right, he is not alone. There is Outfielder 
Rick Miller, perhaps Fisk's best friend, 
a new boy who gives his all. There are at 
least a couple of never-quit veterans. 
Tommy Harper is one. There is right- 
hander Marty Pattin, who had a pretty 
Spartan upbringing himself. There's an- 
other native New Englander on the team, 
lefthander John Curtis, a real battler. 
And the tantalizing thing is that the Af- 
fluent Athletes can, and do, have brilliant 
days when they try to try. 

Will Fisk and his elect the young, 
old-fashioned men — prevail? Or will the 
Affluent Athletes at their worst — the 
Gold Sox with their invisible badges 
(FRANK MLRRIWKLL ISN'T COOL) — 
continue to set the Country Club tone? 
Tune in in late September. 

Meanwhile, Carlton Fisk, in blue jeans 
and sneakers, looks fondly at the bricks 
in old Boston sidewalks as if they were 
building blocks in moral character, and 
goes into his act. "This," he says, “is the 
New Hampshire pace." Six feet two inch- 
es of catcher suddenly converts into a 
Marcel Marceau pantomime, comically 
slow and loose-gaited but oddly deter- 
mined — sticking to the furrow. You can 
take the boy out of New Hampshire, but 
you can't take New Hampshire out of 
the boy. end 
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Any landlubber reading the preliminary 
announcements last year of a new ocean 
yacht race, the Royal Hawaiian Cup, 
must surely have conjured up an idyllic 
fantasy: lofty white sails, filled by gentle 
tropical breezes, ghosting along the enor- 
mously scenic — and sometimes inacces- 
sible — coasts of Hawaii above sleek hulls 
filled with sleek people. A good cook be- 
low, and cocktails on the afterdeck. Skies 
ablaze with stars, and water dulcet as an 
inland lake after all. the ocean is the 
Pacific, isn't it? 

The sponsors of the race, the Waikiki 
Yacht Club, made no such promises, of 
course. The announcement simply said 
that the competing yachts would start off 
Waikiki and proceed to port, all the way 
around the state of Hawaii — past Lanai, 

Oily as 
\n \olly, 
YvaYva as 
in crutch 


only at the same point, but 2.000 miles 
from anywhere? In 1972 the ayes had it. 
however, arguing that the August race 
might attract some of the competitors in 
the July Vicloria-Lahaina race and, if 
successful, surely would beguile entrants 
in the 1973 Transpac, another July race 
that ends in Honolulu. 

The decision, like most decisions, was 
made late (too late, as it turned out. for 
the Victoria-Lahaina racers), but not too 
late for a number of island skippers. The 
course was plotted to provide a long beat 
or reach, depending on the trade winds, 
to the south tip of Hawaii, a straight beat 
up the Kau coast, a beam reach or star- 
board beat to the northwest point of the 
Big Island, and a 250-milc spinnaker 
reach or run around the northern shore 


The Alenuihaha Channel wax no 
laughing waiter; it was miles of 
thrashing current and hiring wind 
that tossed the ocean racers. And 
it was only the beginning of the first 
around-a-state contest ever held 
by RICHARD W. JOHNSTON 


past Kahoolawe, past the big volcanic is- 
land of Hawaii itself, past Maui and Mo- 
lokai and Oahu and Kauai and even Nii- 
hau, the mysterious feudal fiefdom of an 
old kamaaina family named Robinson. 
The race would finish where it began, off 
Waikiki's Ala Wai Yacht Harbor, about 
seven days and 755 nautical miles later. 
Since neither Florida nor Alaska has 
managed to detach itself from the North 
American continent, the race would be 
yachting’s first around-a-state event. 

The club had been toying with the idea 
of such a race for nearly a decade, but a 
dissenting faction had prevailed by ask- 
ing one question: how can you persuade 
internationally rated yachtsmen to com- 
pete in an event that begins and ends not 


of Kauai. Chutes also were indicated to 
the "corner” of Niihau. at which point 
the race would then go to weather all the 
way back to Waikiki. 

Experienced yachtsmen did not share 
the landlubber's romantic illusion that 
the race would be a gentle, sunlit and 
moonshiny cruise around the islands. 
They knew from years of sailing the 
Transpac. the Victoria-Lahaina and the 
Los Angeles-Tahiti races just how treach- 
erous the Pacific can be. They knew, too, 
that Hawaiian wind patterns, even the 
predictable ones, would require expert 
crew work on all points of sail. This 
race would be unlike the Transpac, the 
famous "downhill" run from Los Ange- 
les in which contestants, after clearing 


mainland coastal waters, set their spin- 
nakers and let the northeast trades do the 
rest. 

The nine sloops that crossed the start- 
ing line on Saturday, Aug. 5 were Ha- 
waiian owned — from Silversword, the 
Morgan 54 that won the Tahiti race in 
1970. down to the five 33- and 34-foot- 
ers in Class B — but their skippers and 
crews were cosmopolitan ocean racers. 
More than a dozen had Transpac expe- 
rience. Others had competed in the Aca- 
pulco race, the Ma/atlan, the Bermuda, 
the Transatlantic, the Fastnct, the Tahi- 
ti and the Fnsenada. At least two had 
Great Lakes records, several had com- 
peted on Long Island Sound, others at 
Cowes and a few were veterans of South 
African. New Zealand. Australian and 
South American waters. None of them 
had ever raced around the state of Ha- 
waii. Nobody had, So none of them fore- 
saw the extent of the trouble ahead. 

What they experienced, in the words 
of an observer aboard the 55-foot motor 
yacht Pikake that accompanied the rac- 
ers as a communications center, was this: 
"Imagine booking a sightseeing trip 
through 1 .000 miles of fantastically beau- 
tiful wilderness. Your vehicle is one of 
those big cement-mixing trucks that re- 
volve as they go. You and five or six 
friends arc in the mixer, which for scenic 
purposes is made of Plexiglas. The roads 
are trails: ungraded, precipitate, some- 
times full of rocks, sometimes underwa- 
ter. At regular intervals your friendly 
tour conductor shoots 50 gallons of ice 
water into the mixer. The truck runs day 
and night at about 10 niph. The mixer 
turns most of the time. Like the idea? En- 
joy the scenery?" It wasn't quite that bad. 
at least not for everybody. Silversword, 
the scratch boat, slipped through a fu- 
riously confused. 12-foot sea off the Big 
Island without serious incident. But for 
some of the others, including the 48*/i- 
foot sloop Guinevere and most of the 
small boys, it was a backbreaker. 

Mainland skippers, invited to partic- 
ipate in the 1973 cup race scheduled for 

Gusting wind roughs up " Roughneck " off Na 
Pali as i he crew wrestles with spinnaker. 






Jolly Oily continued 


this Aug. 1 1, may find the adventures of 
the pioneer cuppers instructive. Two 
boats lost their rudders. One got so far 
behind and so out of touch that a Coast 
Guard search was necessary. None, how- 
ever, had a rougher hour in the mixer 
than Roughneck III , a Ranger 33 skip- 
pered by Nathaniel (Taffy) Sceva. Sceva 
managed to have his crisis — one could 
almost say his six crises— against a back- 
drop of Kauai's brooding, majestic Na 
Pali coast, a Gibraltar-like upthrust of 
rock unreachable except by helicopter or 
boat. Of the nearly two million tourists 
who visited Hawaii last year, few saw Na 
Pali. Sceva and his crewmen did not see 
much of it cither. 

The battle of Na Pali was only the cli- 
mactic incident in a sequence of strug- 
gles that began in deceptive quiet a week 
earlier. As the contestants moved out to 
the start, the northeast trades were blow- 
ing and the sun was highlighting the sky- 
scrapers of Waikiki against the purple 
velvet clouds piled atop the Koolau 
Mountains. The start was uneventful, 
save for Ricochet , whose skipper, Greg 
Gillette, tried to slip the Newport 41 
across the line to leeward of Guinevere. 
He suddenly ran out of room, sheered 
off and went through a needle's eye be- 
tween a buoy and the committee boat, 
then ricocheted off Guinevere before cir- 
cling to restart. Penalty: three hours off 
his handicap. Given these histrionics, 
hardly anyone noticed that Sceva had 
won the start in Roughneck. 

As the yachts began the 200-odd mile 
beat to the southern corner of Hawaii, 
everything was beautiful — all on port 
tack, a bright sun illuminating Diamond 


Head and Koko Head, and winds of 15 
to 20 knots. Even the exit of the Mo- 
lokai Channel, the ocean corridor of 
strong winds, stiff seas and treacherous 
currents that separates Oahu and Molo- 
kai and has been the bane of Transpack- 
ers, dealt gently with the racers. An as- 
tonished observer sighed in relief. 
“Wow!" he said. “Maybe this really is 
going to be a nice, placid, scenic cruise.” 
As a whole genre of lady mystery writ- 
ers used to say, had he but known! 

As the wind shifted slightly, spinnakers 
began to go up. Molokai and Lanai lay 
on the distant horizon, mere brush marks 
against the sky. Behind them, Maui's 
10,032-foot dormant volcano, Haleaka- 
la, was swaddled in clouds. Then, brutal 
as a mugger’s fist, the sea struck. Two- 
to four-foot waves became six-to-eight 
and eight-to-10. The wind shifted more 
to the east and freshened to 25 to 30 
knots, and chutes came tumbling down 
like laundry from a broken tenement 
clothesline. Carrie Ann IV, a Ranger 33 
skippered by Rodney Inaba. an Amer- 
ican of Japanese ancestry whose crew 
wore skivvies decorated with the Japa- 
nese naval ensign (in less happy times 
U.S. troops had called it “the flaming 
meatball"), promptly broke her rudder 
and signaled for a tow. 

The lowers of Waikiki disappear behind sail 
of winner “ Nalu " as the fleet heads for start. 
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Somewhere over the rainbow chine of “Ric- 
ochet" was trouble; she broke her rudder. 

harbors. South Point is a lonely place. 
The great mass of Mauna Loa cuts off 
radio contact, and the only sizable land- 
fall is Tahiti. 2.000 miles due south. “Wc 
were almost in a hurricane down there." 
Don Johnson said later. "If we start 
around South Point some night and the 
wind picks up to 100 knots, we'll lose a 
lot of boats." 

When Pikake, which itself had en- 
dured a rough passage around the point, 
took the 8 a.m. roll call Monday morn- 
ing. the results were alarming. Encore did 
not answer. Neither did Naht nor Vaia- 
na nor Altercation. It finally was estab- 
lished that Ricochet was in the lead with 
Silversword second. Pinpointing Guinev- 
ere's position was a little more difficult— 
the big. black-hulled sloop reported it- 
self at a latitude and longitude that put 
it right in the middle of the Halcmaumau 
fire pit. 5.000 feet up the flank of Mau- 
na Loa. 

All the rest of that day and part of the 
following night the racers clawed their 
way up the Kau coast, at the beginning 
in an eight-foot chop with winds of 30 
to 35 knots. They soon became acutely 
conscious that every starboard tack 
headed their boats, and their own tin- 
gling hides, straight for the sharp black 
rocks and tumultuous breakers of the 


The Alcnuihaha finished Rodney Inaba, 
but Herb Hodge, sailing the Cal 33 sloop 
Nalu III . look it flying on a close reach, 
only to become becalmed in the vast lee 
of the Kona coast of Hawaii. Everyone 
lost his wind except Don Johnson, who 
guided his Ranger 33 Altercation II out- 
side the Ice, and Greg Gillette, who kept 
Ricochet moving. 

While most of the contestants had 
crossed Alenuihaha before, none had 
ever gone around the southernmost tip of 
Hawaii, South Point, and all hoped to 
do it in daylight. Instead, they did it in 
the dark of the second night. It was a 
beat again, into the shark ‘s-teeth of 
winds that gusted above 40 knots 
through a sea as incoherent as a polit- 
ical convention, a sea full of unknown 
and often adverse currents, of waves that 
seemed to move from all directions and 
averaged eight to 12 feet. 

"It was rough, all right." Fred Smalcs, 
skipper of Guinevere . recalled when the 
race was over. "Lumpy seas. Big lumps. 
And hard to navigate." The south Kona 
and Kau Desert coasts of Hawaii don't 
have hazards to navigation — they are 
hazards. The broken tips of giant lava 
flows, poured down from Mauna Loa 
overthe centuries, form inhospitable bar- 
ricades and promise destruction to any 
boat tacking too near. There are no safe 


The weather calms down — too much— and 
“ Altercation " is trapped just off Mauna Keu. 

"Looks like we're getting into the 
Alenuihaha Channel," the skipper of the 
Pikake said. The Alcnui what? Haha? 
Haha funny? Or haha sad? It was there 
on the charts, all right, a 26-mile-wide 
squeeze of currents and wind, running 
and blowing from northeast to southwest 
between the two mighty sentinels of Ha- 
leakala on Maui and Mauna Kea on Ha- 
waii and spreading like a Japanese fan 
in the waters beyond. Transpac yachts- 
men would do well to memorize the 
name: Oily as in jolly, noocy as in hooey, 
and haha as in crutch. In Hawaiian ale 
means to swallow or engulf, nui means 
large or great, and haha means to breathe 
hard or pant. 

As is true of most ocean races, one 
man's ecstasy can be another's agony. 
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lava flows. It was an eerie and stren- 
uous ride, lit at intervals by what looked 
like hellfire far up the dark loom of 
Mauna Loa, one of Kilauea's craters 
was in eruption. The agony ended with 
the turn around Cape Kumukahi, Ha- 
waii's easternmost tip. Most of the boats 
stood out. with Silversword moving up 
on Ricochet. But Don Johnson, who had 
avoided the Kona lee, now fell into the 
Hilo Hats and Nalu barely escaped them. 
"This race had everything," Johnson 
said later. "Heavy air, light air and no 
air.” 

But by nightfall of Tuesday, seven of 
the eight competitors were enjoying their 
scenic cruise. Gil Budar’s Encore, a Co- 
lumbia 43. and Altercation had missed 
the roll call because of radio problems. 
Main's batteries had failed. Guinevere 
was out of the fire pit and into the foam, 
going well on a spinnaker reach. The seas 
were light, the w ind quickening, and only 
Vaiana remained unaccounted for as the 
other racers moved past the ascending 
green and brown slopes of Mauna Kea. 
the spooky upward reaches of Haleakala 
on Maui, still crowned by clouds, and 
the parapets of Molokai rising above the 
old leper colony at Kalaupapa. 

Once past Hilo, the skippers had a 
maximum of sail options. Some stayed 
on a spinnaker reach until the course bent 
slightly into a run. Encore relied on dou- 
ble headsails while passing Maui, and 
Herb Hodge in Nalu kept his crew busy 
switching back and forth from spinna- 
kers to headsails. The same sail patterns 
prevailed as the boats, riding well on rel- 
atively calm seas, fetched Oahu with its 
stark and shadowed pali, its isolated Kui- 
lima Hotel standing like a fortress at Ka- 
huCu Point, and the long ridge of the 
Waianae Mountains descending to Kae- 
na, the northwestern point of the capital 
island. Few boats ply these coasts, and 
fewer airplanes. 

At midmorning Wednesday the Pi- 
kake overtook Ricochet, her rainbow 
spinnaker filled and taut above her multi- 
hued staysail and sweeping main. Rico- 
chet was just clearing Kaena for the 75- 
mile run across the Kauai Channel to 
Hanalci, and she was smoking. Silver- 
sword was only two hours ahead of her, 
and even with Ricochet's penalty-dimin- 
ished handicap, she began to look like a 
winner. Her crew was ecstatic, but the 
Kauai Channel, like the Calvinist God 
who punishes pleasure with pain, was 
about to reinipose the agony. Three- 


quarters of the way across, the Newport 
41*s rudder gave way. and she had to 
come about and mouse her way back to 
Oahu's Pokai Bay under a jury-rig. Pan. 
as the Hawaiians say. Finished. Vaiana 
was pan, too. The Coast Guard found 
her plodding along the Maui coast some 
48 hours behind the scratch boat. 

The east and northeast coasts of Kau- 
ai arc sights sure to stun Transpac skip- 
pers seeing them for the first time. Kauai 
is the state's gem. On this particular day, 
in the dazzle of afternoon sunlight, its 
fantastically tumbled and pointed moun- 
tains hung against the sky like a surreal- 
ist tapestry. Only Silversword saw them 
in that light, but even at night under a 
Milky Way almost as luminous as moon- 
light peaks were visible from the sea. 

Just at dawn Guinevere rounded Nii- 
hau, the last inhabited island between 
Flawaii and Midway. She sailed close to 
the ancient volcanic din's and the boul- 
dered bastions that were repelling an 
eight-foot sea. Niihau docs not look like 
a welcoming island, nor is it. The Rob- 
inson family, in 1864. bought every peb- 
ble and grain of sand on Niihau and. in 
a sense, its 300 Hawaiians as well. Few 
federal or stale officials come to Niihau. 
Tourists have a better chance of getting 
on the moon. In the 1972 presidential 
elections, one of the Robinsons tele- 
phoned the results to Kauai. On the other 
hand, it must be said the Niihauans are 
not aggressively hostile to the outside 
world. None of them fired on the parade 
of yachts that briefly passed their shore. 
But none waved, either. 

When Guinevere cleared Niihau's 
sandy tip and set off on the 125-mile beat 
to Waikiki, there was one important 
question: where was Taffy Sceva and 
Roughneck ? It was soon answered. Sce- 
va came around Kaihu Point on Kauai 
shortly before noon and pointed Rough- 
neck down the Na Pali coast, moving 
smartly through the four- to six-foot seas 
under a red, white and blue spinnaker 
filled by 25-knot winds. For a short hour 
the ecstasy quotient was high — few sail- 
ors have driven ocean racers along so 
dramatic an escarpment, an uninhabited 
land peopled only by the ghosts of an- 
cient Polynesian tribes. But soon the 
ghosts reached out for Sceva. 

The wind tore his spinnaker in two, 
ripping it straight across to create two 
fluttering, unmanageable rags. Rough- 
neck's crew got the remnants in. and 
Sceva decided to risk his big blue and 


yellow chute. Up it went, but with the 
wind gusting to 35 knots the crew failed 
to get it on the winch. For a few minutes 
the spinnaker held, but then the mast- 
head halyard let go. and suddenly the 
chute was out in front of Roughneck 
wrapping around the spinnaker pole to 
starboard. Maneuvering furiously to get 
the kite under control, Sceva almost set 
Roughneck on her beam ends, and two 
of the boat's three winch handles washed 
overboard. Then the bridle holding the 
spinnaker pole broke. 

Crewmen, scrambling to stay aboard, 
eventually got the spinnaker down. 
Meanwhile, as a temporary measure the 
genoa went up along with a tallboy stay- 
sail. Unchastencd. Sceva ordered the 
bluc-and-ycllow up again, the pole hav- 
ing been jury-rigged. This time she was 
winched to the top, but the absence of 
the other winch handles made it impos- 
sible to keep the chute in position. Sceva 
jibed, jibed and jibed again, but the spin- 
naker repeatedly dipped deep into the 
water and finally blew abeam and then 
astern. By now Roughneck, which 
through all this had been blow n along at 
nearly 1 5 knots, was clearing Na Pali and 
approaching the Barking Sands. "Take 
it in!" Sceva told his crew, and for the 
second time the blue and yellow chute 
came down. As Roughneck straightened 
out for the run to Niihau, she looked 
stripped — dow n to her mainsail, and the 
jib not yet up. It had been just 40 min- 
utes from the time the red, white and blue 
spinnaker ripped apart. Scenery'* Cement 
mixer! 

The beat home from Niihau was test- 
ing but not terrifying, an exercise in going 
to weather and in avoiding the flats in 
the Ice of Oahu's Waianae Mountains. 
Silversword was slowed, but still slipped 
across the Waikiki finish line at 3:29:20 
on the morning of Aug. II, once again 
proving that the longest is usually the 
fastest. Skipper Slim Lambert said later 
that if Ricochet had not broken her rud- 
der in the Kauai Channel "she'd have 
beaten me going away," a tribute to the 
helmsmanship of young Gillette. Encore 
came in about 12 hours later, and Nalu 
two hours after that. Altercation also had 
Waianae flat trouble and finished in the 
dark — at 2:31:10 on Aug. 12 — followed 
an hour later by Roughneck, who ended 
up fourth overall despite her Na Pali or- 
deal. Alas, poor Guinevere ! The black- 
hulled beauty was a DNF. She ran into 
the buoy mark at the otfshore limits of 


ihc finish line in the early darkness of 
Aug. 12 and was disqualified. And Vaia- 
«o? She made it. hut her skipper. Dr. Ste- 
phen Aglimkas, did not bring her in until 
5:52:35 on the morning of Aug. 1 3, eight 
days after leaving the start. 

In ocean racing, of course, first to fin- 
ish is not the key to the trophy closet. 
Corrected time, the seagoing equivalent 
of a golf handicap, determines winners 
and makes it worthwhile for a little boat 
to fight a big one. Most of the small boys 
in the Royal Hawaiian Cup race fought 
well, but none quite as well as Herb 
Hodge, the gaunt young Honolulu stock- 
broker who commanded Nalu. Heading 
for home, he made a critical strategic de- 
cision. Off the south end of Niihau he 
decided not to tack immediately toward 
Oahu, but to keep away from the flats 
that extend out 20 miles or more. All day 
and through the ensuing night, he kept 
Nalu on a port tack, sailing a little far- 
ther away from the wind than the plot- 
ted course. In the morning he was 30 
miles or so south of Oahu and was able 
to turn for home with a favorable wind. 
Favorable enough, in fact, to put Nalu 
across the finish w ith three hours to spare 
on corrected time and win Herb Hodge 
the Royal Hawaiian Cup. not to men- 
tion the Class B championship. Alterca- 
tion and Roughneck were second and 
third in that division, while SUversword 
won Class A over Encore and finished 
second overall. 

A fortnight after the race the skippers 
met to critique the committee, the course 
and their own efforts. They agreed that 
all boats should have radios capable of 
reaching the communications boat, and 
preferably the Coast Guard. And they 
agreed that South Point is a hazardous 
place to sail. 

How did the race compare with oth- 
ers in which they had participated? Most 
felt that no one race can be called the 
toughest. "It depends too much on the 
weather,” Fred Smales said, noting that 
in I960 and 1972 the Bermuda Race was 
a bloodcurdler, but that in between it of- 
ten had been a drifting match. But there 
was a strong consensus that the Royal 
Hawaiian was the most challenging be- 
cause it required skill at all points of sail 
and, except for the Buenos Aircs-Rio de 
Janeiro race, the most w ork to windw ard. 
And they agreed they would like to do it 
again. Which they will next month, with 
all Transpac entrants invited. 

Downhillers, beware! end 
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STRIKING A BLOW FOR CHRIST 



N ight swoops into southwestern Ken- 
tucky like a big blackbird, flooding 
the valleys and scaling the mountains, 
painting away the lingering glitter of the 
sun. Mike Crain, director of the Judo & 
Karate for Christ Camp, stands at the 
podium above the congregation of Wells 
Chapel. Although an ordained Baptist 
minister, Crain wears the loose robes of 
a karatist, with a second-degree black 
belt. It is an outdoor chapel, roofed 
against rain, with bare bulbs teardrop- 
ping from plain sockets, tossing light 
over the solemn faces of Crain's congre- 
gation, leaking artificial yellow out into 
the night. 

"I can slice a banana in half on your 
neck, sever a potato on your hand. I can 
break 12 inches of concrete with my head. 
I'm a hardheaded, barefooted Baptist 
preacher and I have a special power- He 
has a backcountry voice that rises and 
falls in a song of words and beats out a 
rhythm like a hillbilly guitar. 

“There are all kinds of power in this 
world," twangs Crain. “Black power, 
white power, social power, political pow- 
er, pucker power. But the greatest power 
there is and will ever be is God's power. 
The Bible says God's power is sharper 
than any two-edged sword." Crain paus- 
es and Master Dan Pai, a 240-pound 
eighth-degree black beh Kung Yu kara- 
tist and former Buddhist monk who now 
teaches philosophy at hnfield College in 


Karate and religion combine in a 
Baptist preacher's ministry, with 
the faithful finding strength and 
seeds of contemplation in slashed 
watermelons and split concrete 
by LEE GUTKIND 
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Connecticut, joins him on the platform. 
Splinters of a 300-pound block of ice that 
Crain broke with his hand minutes be- 
fore drip wet on the floor behind them. 
Pai signals and three boys come up, drop- 
ping to their hands and knees, side by 
side. This will be just one of the many 
karate demonstrations given by Crain 
and his troop each year, but because it is 
the first for the camp both men are sweaty 
and visibly tense. 

Pai signals again and two others 
emerge, slim, short-haired, perhaps 14. in 
white shirts and ties. The fourth youth 
lies on his back atop the pyramid of boys 
and a watermelon is placed on his stom- 
ach. The fifth is positioned alongside the 
pyramid and a watermelon is wedged be- 
tween his hands and stomach. Pai pulls 
a blindfold from his robes and wraps it 
tightly around his eyes. The congregation 
is suddenly entranced. There is hardly a 
sound. Even Crain has opted for silent 
prayer. 

Then Pai draws a silver samurai sword 
from its sheath. Nobody seems to 
breathe, except for Pai, who raises the 
sword slowly above his head. It is as if 
the motor of life had suddenly come to 
rest, so loud is the silence in this glowing 
chapel in the Kentucky backcountry 
where two young boys hold a measure 
of death against their bodies. 

"KIIAA!" Pai yells as the sword flash- 
es in the light down onto the pyramid. 
"KIIAA!" he screams as it slashes left 
against the standing boy. 

The pyramid remains steady, but the 
watermelon, sliced in two, rolls onto the 
platform. The severed half held by the 
fifth boy, his knees buckling, splatters to 
the ground. Both boys frantically dig un- 
der their shirts to check their stomachs. 

It is not the most remarkable feat ever 
performed. It is, on second thought, 
somewhat senseless. But for a split sec- 
ond. even for the unbeliever, it is stun- 
ning. The congregation suddenly bursts 
into feverish applause. 

The place is Camp Joy, in Brow nsville, 
Ky., 90 miles south of Louisville. Crain 
leases Joy from a federation of Baptist 
churches for his Judo & Karate for Christ 
Camp, w hich he holds once a year. About 
1 50 adults and children attended this ses- 
sion. They came from Missouri, Florida. 
Ohio. California. New York — college 
students, cub scouts, a 42-year-old Team- 


ster, a clerk working his way through law- 
school. They came from the Philippines, 
Colorado. Louisiana and Maine, some 
of them rank amateurs, others with black 
and brown belts. Some came to learn 
what is advertised as an equivalent of six 
months' self-defense training for S39.50, 
including room and meals, others to ac- 
quire new techniques and earn an ad- 
vance in rankings. But most came to gain 
spiritual as well as physical strength and 
prowess, to listen as the 28-year-old min- 
ister speaks the words of the Lord. 

The next morning at seven, on the field 
down by the chapel, everyone is doing 
calisthenics. Pai, the Spartan in his ka- 
rate uniform, was there long before any- 
body else. Crain falls in with the rest of 
the campers, some dressed in fatigues, 
others in Levi's, shorts or pajama bot- 
toms. This is a kind of boot camp for ci- 
vilians. 

"Down for push-ups," barks Pai. 
"Up-down, up-down, one-two. I want 50 
push-ups. Push till you can't push no 
more. Up-down, one-two!" His voice 
rolls like the waves of the South Seas. 
"They got to get in shape." says the 42- 
ycar-old Hawaiian-Chinesc. “I know. I 
live and breathe karate 24 hours a day. I 
give up two wives for karate. Nothing 
more important than karate." 

Sit-ups, splits, knee bends, practice 
punches. "Now run, my people, run. 
Run till you think your legs fall off. You 
having fun? You having good time? You 
like this? Run. people, run." He is re- 
lentless. An hour of calisthenics, half an 
hour for breakfast, 15 minutes for clean- 
up, 15 minutes to dress. Then back to 
the field. They run from the chapel to 
the graveyard, about 250 yards down, 
churn up a high hill, bend around a huge 
white cross standing on top of it, then 
back 250 yards more. "Run, my people, 
run. Move, move, move." Around and 
around they run. 

Later they trot down the road that 
leads into Brownsville where, in the town 
square, they begin to spar. A lady with 
peroxide hair is matched against a man 
with a puffy belly. Boys vs. girls, friend 
fighting friend. Crain against congrega- 
tion. "They must learn to hit, they must 
learn to defend themselves,” says Pai. 
"Choke your opponent.'" he yells. "I 
don't want you to hug and kiss him. 


Harder! Harder! Are you enjoying your- 
self? Choke, choke, choke!" 

They spar, they run in place, they run 
in circles. They trot out of the square, 
leaving the townspeople in their straw 
hats and coveralls gawking in amaze- 
ment: then around the block, back up 
the hill and into camp, down to the field 
where they intermittently run and spar 
some more. No smoking, no resting. Pe- 
riodically, like seconds in a boxing ring, 
mothers bring water to the families. 
"Drink and run," one lady shrieks to her 
gasping husband. "Don't let him catch 
you loafing." 

Lunch, rest period, games, then down 
to the field for more. Instruction for fight- 
ing with swords and Nun An Chuks (two 
clubs resembling blackjacks, connected 
with a short nylon cord ). Defense against 
rapists, muggers, gangs with knives. 
There is dinner and two hours of addi- 
tional workouts afterward. Then half an 
hour to dress for chapel. "You people 
like this? You love it? Move. move, go, 
go. go," Pai beats out the ongoing 
rhythm of the week. 

What is surprising is that nobody 
quits, or refuses to work as hard as or- 
dered, or jokes, or curses, or complains. 
One could more easily understand if all 
were children, playing Spartan, experi- 
encing hardship together. But at least a 
fourth of the participants are business- 
men, craftsmen or professional men. 
many past 40. Yet they perform with the 
zeal of religious fanatics, a fervor 
brought on by what could be an unwa- 
vering commitment to karate, Christ or 
both. 

"Do you love Christ?" Pai yells above 
the thunder of 300 feet slapping the hot 
pavement. 

"Yes," his congregation echoes. 

"Then run faster, jump higher. If you 
gonna be Christian, you gotta be strong. 
Are you Christians or are you quitters?" 
Pai yells. 

"Christians!" 

"Who do you love?” 

"Christ!" 

"I can't hear you." 

"CHRIST!" 

"Religion and karate arc taught to- 
gether, but as the Bible instructs, we are 
nonviolent." says Naomi Crain, who 
travels with her husband as he speaks and 
demonstrates karate in schools and 
continued 
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STRIKING A BLOW runliminl 


churches across the country. “We’re 
teaching self-defense." 

"Karate comes from the Buddhist 
monks who arc the brothers of God," 
says Master Dan Pai. "Buddhists and 
Christians agree that man must be phys- 
ically powerful to teach God's word." 

“A lot of people think Christians are 
sissies," a college junior from Tennessee 
points out. "This proves we’re not." 

"If people are converted under Crain's 
ministry," says a man from Madison* 
ville, Ky., "then I say praise the Lord." 

Indeed, a number are converted. Each 
night after chapel four or five campers 
remain, in response to Crain's urging, 
"to invite Christ into their lives." They 
are taken into the shadows by Crain’s as- 
sistants, who read to them from the 
Scriptures. It is difficult to gauge the ded- 
ication and long-range sincerity of com- 
mitment, but for a week, at least, it is 
held honorably. 

There are. of course, some murmurs 
of dissent. A psychology instructor from 



CRAIN PREACHES WHAT HE PRACTICES 


a Midwestern university says, "This is 
Crain’s particular brand of sensational- 
ism. but I don't think he should try to 
high-pressure me into it. I refuse to re- 
spond when Pai asks us to holler for Jesus 
Christ." 

"I came for karate," says a girl from 
Louisiana. "I hear enough about Christ 
at home.” 

A high school student from Missouri 
concurs: "I don't think it’s possible to 
get the equivalent of six months' self-de- 
fense in five days, especially with all the 
time devoted to religion. And I resent the 
high-pressure tactics to buy equipment 
and souvenirs." 

Kung Fu patches, mouthpieces, insur- 
ance policies ("Just in case you get a 
tooth knocked out." says Crain), Judo 
& Karate for Christ T shirts and books — 
God's Smuggler, The Drug Bug, The 
Cross and the Switchblade and The Chris- 
tian and LSD — are for sale. Swords, 
knises and Nun An Chuks are available 
"at discount prices" according to Crain, 
who begins chapel each evening with a 
polite commercial. 

Some of the younger campers pur- 
chased equipment before instructions 
were given on using it. Many played base- 
ball during free time with Nun An Chuks 
and stones. Professor Ken Regcnittcr, 
the jujitsu instructor, carried his Nun An 
Chuks to chapel in a holster belted to his 
waist like a handgun set for a quick draw . 

"These kids should learn to use this 
equipment," says Regenitter, who owns 
a jujitsu school in Kansas City. "It's part 
of our art. They won't hurt themselves. 
I wear them all the time. I don't think 
the government considers them danger- 
ous weapons, although I could knock 
your head off with them.” 

Although Pai is the master sergeant, 
it is Crain's charisma that keeps the con- 
gregation together. "I've attended this 
camp for two years now," says a 57-year- 
old trainman for the Erie Lackawanna 
Railroad. "Mike has taught me that a 
good Christian must he physically 
strong. I am preparing, as the Lord says, 
to resist all evil.” 

This is a camp of God," says a po- 
I iceman from Bowling Green, Ky. "Mike 
is supplying training for mind and body. 
There's nothing to physical strength un- 
less God's strength goes with it. And 
there's nothing greater than working for 
the Lord." 
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From Heaven’s Keyhole, a quarter- 
mile above Camp Joy, the sun pours gold 
into the valley, and the trees climb up 
the mountain slope to where green- 
tipped branches puncture the sky. C'rain 
could hear the voices of the camp from 
where he stood, and the trucks rumbling 
far below on Highway 31. He is short, 
powerfully stocky, with hair falling over 
his forehead in a straight line of bangs. 
"While in college I gave a karate exhi- 
bition. and a preacher told me I ought 
to use my karate for Christ. I like that 
phrase, ’Karate for Christ.' I give karate 
demonstrations so that people will come 
and listen to me. I speak about the hor- 
rors of drugs, the problems of sex. The 
flesh is weak. Then I invite them to ser- 
vices that evening. My karate gives me 
the authority to speak to young people. 
It establishes rapport. God doesn't make 
preachers like balonics in factories, you 
know. We’re all difl'erent.” 

Crain pauses to flick a tick from his 
sleeve. He is silent for a full minute, then 
declares, "Because they are egocentric it 
is not easy for karatists to practice re- 
ligion. Karate gives them an extra power, 
and they relish it. But it is an untapped 
ministry and I speak their language. 
We're not teaching violence, we don't 
want people to kill. Muhammad Ali 
doesn't go around picking fights. He 
doesn't have to prove anything. He has 
unquestionable power, and so do we. 
That's why we have this camp. Many 
come for karate and we give them that, 
but we also teach Jesus Christ. Everyone 
attends chapel, that's one of the rules. 
Spiritualism and wholehearted faith are 
integral parts of sports." 

The superevangelist Billy Graham, 
who was 1971 Grand Marshal of the 
Rose Bowl Parade, agrees. "There are 
probably more really committed Chris- 
tians in sports, both collegiate and pro- 
fessional, than in any other occupation 
in America." Graham has said. "The Bi- 
ble says that lying around is morally dan- 
gerous for us. Sports keep us busy." 

From the solitary shade of Heaven's 
Keyhole. Master Dan Pai can be heard 
exclaiming. "To be the best in karate you 
must dedicate your lives to Christ." 

C rain shrugs. He starts to work his way 
down the hill, back into the valley where 
he will give a sermon and break IX inch- 
es of concrete with his elbow that 
night. end 



Why Mr. Jackie Stewart 
wears a Rolex. 


Why Mrs. Jackie Stewart 
wears a Rolex. 


Jackie Stewart doesn’t just drive cars. He knows 
almost as much about their engines and monocoques as 
those who design the world-famous Tyrrell-Fords he 
races. 

So he fully appreciates the skill and care and 
patience that go into a piece of fine machinery, large 
or small. 

This puts him in a better position than most of us 
to understand — and appreciate - the extraordinary 
craftsmanship that goes into the making of a fine Rolex, 
the watch he judges to be the finest in the world. 

He knows what makes a Rolex so unique. 

The Rolex Oyster case: It’s carved from a solid 
block of 18 kt. gold or surgical stainless steel, which 
makes it seamless - and strong. 

The rotor self-winding movement: So accurate that 
each one is individually certified as a Chronometer. 

The patented winding crown: It screws down onto 
the case to form as firm a seal as the submarine hatch 
after which it was patterned. 

The crystal: Diamond-cut to match its case 
precisely and fitted in such a way that it actually grips 
more tightly under pressure (deep underwater, for 
instance). 

Is it any wonder that Jackie Stewart holds Rolex in 



Helen Stewart wears a Rolex because her husband gave 
her one. 

It’s a Rolex Lady-I)atejust. Very feminine. Very elegant. 
Very correct no matter where Mrs. Stewart wears it. 
whether cheering for Jackie at the Monte Carlo Grand Prix or 
quietly enjoying dinner by candlelight. 

The simple fact is. the Lady-Datejust is made in exactly 
the same manner as any other Rolex Oyster. 

The rotor self-winding movement is built by the same 
skilled watchmakers who bring the same dedication and 
sense of pride to their task no matter what size movement 
they’re making. 

The case is a scaled-down version of the man’s Rolex - 
and just as strong. So is the winding crown. And the crystal. 

The Lady-Datejust is also subjected to the same 
exhaustive tests conducted by an official Swiss Institute for 
Chronometer Tests before earning its chronometer rating, 
the highest accolade a watch can receive. 

The only difference is that it's smaller and more graceful. 

What makes a Rolex like this so appropriate today is the 
fact that it’s very much like today's woman: more than just a 
pretty face. It’s very feminine, yes. But very strong, too. 

And we take it as the highest sort of compliment when a 
man like Jackie Stewart picks Rolex as 
the watch he wants his wife to wear. 

Owning one is almost 
as satisfying as giving one. 



W 

ROLEX 


Rolex Day-Date (left), Lady-Datejust (right). Doth with 18 kt. gold case and matching I' resident bracelet, pressure-proof down to 165 feet. Day-Date available in 
18 kt. white gold; Lady-Datejust in steel-and- gold, and steel. Write for free color brochure. Rolex Watch IJ.S.A Inc.. 580 Fifth Ave., New York. N.Y. 10036. Depl. ji 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 




Salem's unique blend features natural 
menthol, not the kind made in labo- 
ratories. Like our superb tobaccos, 
our menthol is naturally grown. 

You'll get a taste that's not harsh 
or hot... a taste as naturally cool 
and fresh as Springtime. 




The Machete. 

(Carving out time for what counts) 


We’re always showing or- 
dinary couples doing an 
extraordinarily refreshing 
thing: enjoying being togeth- 
er. To celebrate these 
small reminders that human 
beings can still be human, . 
we try to suggest a drink ^ 
that is suitably refreshing. 

This time we mixed pine- 
apple juice with Smirnoff 
and added some tonic. 
Result? The Machete, a 
drink you might take to 
when you’re taking a break. 


W To 

IV2 oz. of Smirnoff into a 
glass of ice. Add two-thirds 
of a glass of pineapple juice, 
fill with tonic and stir. 

£*2 mintoff 

leaves you breathless' 


PEOPLE 


There's ihis foul situation in Bal- 
timore. To considerable public- 
ity and fanfare, the Orioles this 
season installed two attractive 
girls Ginger Redding and Sue 
Spence to retrieve the foul balls 
that end up around the borders 
of the playing field during a 
game. In all the cheering for this 
coup, no one thought to ask 
what happened to the former 
foul fetchers. So Paul Evans and 
Gary Eisenberg. who were de- 
moted to the ground crew, have 
spoken up on their own, What 
burns them most is that the girls 
arc paid S2 more (S7 vs. $5) than 
they arc, but they call a couple 


there is little resemblance be- 
tween Butkus and a recent pa- 
tient of Fox's. Actress Carol 
Channing— except, perhaps, that 
Miss Channing incurred her bro- 
ken wrist by getting involved in 
a fistfighl. Appearing in the mu- 
sical Lorelei, she tripped during 
a light scene and fractured the 
wrist while falling down. There 
was some talk of advertising Lo- 
relei thuslv: "Sec Carol Chan- 
ning with an all-new cast." Plas- 
tered. 

How did Baltimore Coll line- 
man Elmer Collett spend the off- 
season? "Gold mining in Cali- 



with his competition and with 
the rule book. Jack the elder used 
to dominate the younger division 
of the junior match-play cham- 
pionship at Scioto, and young 
Jackie reached the finals of the 
same event this year before los- 
ing in two extra holes. But he had 
a hard — and instructive time 
getting past the first round. On 
the 14th hole his opponent, Greg 
Veit, couldn't find his tee shot 
and went back to the tee to hit 
another ball. Jack 1 1 . meanwhile, 
impatiently took a couple of 
practice putts on the green. Quite 
properly. Veit claimed the hole. 
That gave him a one-up margin. 


tor with him on trips and gives 
every park he visits a houseclean- 
ing, picking up change that has 
remained after the crowds. 

• Kathy Kusner, the only female 
member of the U.S. Olympic 
equestrian team, has become this 
country's only female Learjet- 
rated pilot. Miss Kusner joined 
the jet set after meeting Bruce 
Sundlun. president of FJA, a 
charter jet service, and an avid 
jumping fan. Already equipped 
with a commercial pilot's license 
and a glider rating. Kathy men- 
tioned that it might be fun to get 
a jet rating, and Sundlun put her 



of other strikes, too. "The girls 
arc there strictly for show, with 
those halter tops," Eisenberg 
says. "They catch about 10' , of 
the balls. We used to catch about 
70' , . The girls arrive half an 
hour before the game. We arrive 
three hours ahead. In the ninth 
inning we're told to relieve the 
girls so they can get out before 
the crowd. And the fans give us 
c lirty looks when we do." Oriole 
groundkeeper Pat Santarone is 
an unimpressed boss. "If those 
boys can dress up and look as 
good as the girls. I'll pay them 
$7," he says. 

Dr. Ted Fox. the Chicago Bears' 
team physician, usually works 
on people like Dick Butkus. But 


fornia." Collett says. "Once I 
got S50 worth in four days.” But 
it wasn't a money-making prop- 
osition, mostly because Collett 
and a friend did their placer min- 
ing near a prison camp from 
which two convicts escaped. 
"We woke up one morning star- 
ing at a couple of .22s," Collett 
recalls. "They stole our truck, all 
our gold, S3.000 worth of equip- 
ment and two antique rifles. 
Then they drank all our becr. 
1 hat made us really mad." 

When 1 1 -year-old Jack Nick- 
laus II arrived at the Scioto 
Country Club, where his famous 
father was introduced to the 
game of golf, he walked into a 
real struggle - w ith the course. 


w hich he retained to the I St h 
green. Needing a 12-foot putt for 
victory, young Veit couldn't 
stand it. He turned to his father 
and said. "I don't want to win 
by calling a hole." He picked up 
his ball, conceded the 18th and 
went into a playolf which was 
won by Jackie. 

All right then, who is that odd 
character in the bright red shorts 
operating a strange-looking de- 
vice on the Cleveland Stadium 
outfield grass? Why that's Paul 
i.indblad. the Oakland Athletics' 
relief pitcher. The device is a 
metal detector. Lindblad collects 
coins not rare pine tree shil- 
lings, but the ordinary devalued 
kind, He takes his metal dctcc- 


through his training program. 
After 40 hours of ground school, 
14 hours of flying and some ad- 
ditional time in a flight simula- 
tor, Kathy was set to jet. 

British runner David Bedford, 
meanwhile, spread out his wid- 
est smile as he piloted a victory 
spin the day after clipping a 
remarkable 7.4 seconds off the 
world record for the 10.000 me- 
ters at London's Crystal Palace. 
Bedford had previously kept his 
reputation for llightincss intact 
by running back and forth in 
front of the press box after his 
record effort and treating the 
journalists to a derisive gesture 
with one hand while blowing 
kisses to the crowd with the 
other. 


BASEBALL/fio/j Hertze! 


Philly gets 
a trio 
to cheer 

I n Philadelphia, the city of fraternal 
love and athletic disaster, there is a 
renaissance going on. Those lovable, 
laughable, incompetent Phillies arc be- 
ing reborn. With Director of Player Per- 
sonnel Paul Owens wheeling and deal- 
ing and with Danny Ozark, a graduate 
of the Walter Alston school of baseball, 
playing the strong, silent manager, a 
combination of other teams' rejects and 
farm-system stars has been molded into 
a club with a future. 

If you were a Phillic in recent years 
you had no hope: there was no sunshine. 
You put on a uniform, went out and got 
beat, then went home to a quiet evening 
away from the boos and the catcalls. 

But today, with an unlikely trio of 
outliclders stepping to the front, the Phils 
are a team to be reckoned with. They 
believe in themselves and have others 
believing in them. Sparky Anderson, a 
man familiar with the makings of a pen- 
nant winner, having shaped two of them 
in his three years as manager of the 
Cincinnati Reds, found himself joining 
the ranks of new Phil fans just last 
week. 

Two of the three Phillie outfield he- 
roes — Greg Luzinski and Del Unser hit 
doubles in a game against the Reds, con- 
tributing to two runs, and Jim Lonborg. 
the former Cy Young Award winner 
from Boston who is being rescued from 
baseball's scrap heap, stranded 13 
Reds — four of them at third base for a 
2-1 win. 

■‘They're not far away from being able 
to win the Eastern Division," said An- 
derson. "By next year they could chal- 
lenge.” 

The Phils have pulled themselves up 
on some fine young pitching by All-Star 
Wayne Twitchell and Ken Brett, a slug- 
ging lefthander who set a major league 


record by hitting four home runs in four 
consecutive starts. The pair has outshone 
the one true Philadelphia celebrity, Steve 
Carlton, who is struggling along at 9-10. 
In addition, the team has good speed and 
perhaps the best defense in the National 
League. And finally there is that outfield 
of Luzinski in left, Unser in center and 
Bill Robinson in right. 

What these three have accomplished 
is extraordinary. It all began — or at least 
a third of it began — two years ago when 
Robinson, coming off a minor league 
year at Tucson and knowing that he was 
ticketed to play next at Eugene, Ore., 
thought he might retire. But Margaret 
entered his life and he gave her his hand. 
No, this is not a love story. Margaret 
reads palms. 

"She told me I should stay in base- 
ball,” says Robinson. "She said she saw 
me and another person being the stars 
of the club. Joe Lis and I had spectac- 
ular years at Eugene and were the stars.” 

Margaret saw more. “A man with a 
lot of money w ill come into your life and 
take care of you,” she predicted. 

Surely she meant Bob Carpenter, then 
the owner of the Phils. 

Bill Robinson looks back on that 
palmy day with awe and pleasure. He 
since has become the player everyone 
once thought he would be. Moved into 
the leadoff spot several weeks ago by 
Ozark, he responded with a three-for-five 
night. In 19 of the 20 games in which he 
has led off he has hit safely, for a .366 av- 
erage. For the year he is among the top 10 


hitters in the league with a .321 average. 
Robinson is not a bad fielder, either. Last 
Friday in Atlanta he saved a victory for 
the Phillies with a leaping, against-the- 
fence catch of what appeared to be a cer- 
tain two-run homer hit by the Braves' 
Dusty Baker. "I'm not sure how I made 
it," said Robinson. “I guess it was my 
high school basketball training." At that 
point the fence was a six-foot-high pad- 
ded gate. Said Ozark. "He hit that gate 
so hard he broke a hinge off." 

This is the man who in 1 966 went from 
Atlanta to the New 1 York Yankees in a 
trade for Clcte Boyer, hit a home run in 
his first at bat and was billed as another 
Mickey Mantle by the ever-optimistic 
New York press. But Robinson was not 
another Mantle. The pressure got to him 
and he fell on his face. 

"It got so I dreaded going to Yankee 
Stadium," he says. "Now 1 I'm taking 
the game the way Willie Davis of the 
Dodgers said you should take it. ‘It's 
not my life and not my wife, so why 
worry about it?' Willie said. Well, that's 
how l am now. I'm 30, but I’m playing 
baseball the way I did when I was a 
kid. I’m enjoying it." 

Del Unser is enjoying the game, too, 
something he had almost forgotten how 
to do. "Last year was murder." he says. 
Which is understandable— last year Un- 
ser played for Cleveland. "I needed a 
change of scenery. And did I ever get one. 
From that dismal, empty park in Cleve- 
land to Veterans Stadium." 

Unser, the No. I draft selection of the 



EYE-OPENING OUTFIELD: THE BULL, LITTLE DEL AND THE PALM READER S CUSTOMER 


Washington Senators in 1966, woke up 
one morning last month to find that his 
.345 batting average was best in the Na- 
tional League. The figure was doubly im- 
pressive since the Phils had had limited 
plans for him. Shortly after being traded 
to Philadelphia last December, Unser 
read that Ozark had said he had been 
acquired as a pinch hitter and late-inning 
defensive replacement. 

"I was upset." Unser recalls. "I had 
never met Danny before but I spoke to 
my father, a scout with Cleveland, and 
told him I wanted to call the man. He 
told me Ozark was a fair person, so I 
called. I said I wanted the chance to play 
every day." 

"I liked that," Ozark says. “It certain- 
ly made me take a better look at him this 
spring." 

Ozark also liked what he saw. Unser 
dropped his hands down to the end of 
the bat. used a lighter model, stopped 
slapping at the ball and began to hit with 
authority. One night he won a game w ith 
a home run against St. Louis and the fans 
gave him a standing ovation, a rare thing 
in Philadelphia. 

"They're different, but they're basical- 
ly good fans: you've got to learn to un- 
derstand them." says Luzinski, a 22->ear- 
old who is becoming an expert on Philly 
fandom. 

Six-one, 220 pounds and nicknamed 
The Bull. Greg Luzinski has heard both 
the boos and the cheers. Neither has af- 
fected him. He just keeps swinging in his 
fashion, which is a display of tremendous 
power. "In a couple of years, as soon as 
he learns to fay off all the junk pitches. 
Luzinski will be capable of hitting 60 
home runs,” predicts Sparky Anderson. 

"I think it's possible," said Luzinski 
matter-of-factly when informed of An- 
derson's view. "I'm only 22. I have the 
ability and the strength. It's just a mat- 
ter of how fast I learn and improve on 
my skills." 

Luzinski's homers are prodigious. His 
first big-league home run, off Reggie 
Cleveland of St. Louis, landed in the fifth 
level at Veterans Stadium and was the 
longest at that time ever hit to left. He 
also got a 500-footcr off Burt Hooton of 
the Cubs that hit the lop of the Liberty 
Bell display in the Vet, which is in dead 
center. Then early this month he hit a 
shot over the scoreboard in left-center, a 
drive the Phillies are calling the longest 
ever hit in the park. 


"I'm just glad when they go over the 
fence.” says The Bull. "The name of the 
game is to hit it over. How far over is 
just extra. Think of Henry Aaron. He's 
challenging Babe Ruth's record, but he 
doesn't hit a lot of monstrous home 
runs." 

That Luzinski is hitting home runs at 
all is a tribute to the patience of Ozark. 
Greg got off to a very slow start this year, 
his second in the big leagues. At the end 
of May he was baiting .207, with three 
homers and 14 runs batted in. Since then 
he has been hitting .332. with 14 homers 
and 48 runs batted in — a most produc- 
tive seven weeks. 

It is no coincidence that when he start- 
ed hitting the Phils started winning. 
"When I hit, we win." he says suc- 
cinctly. And when Robinson and Unser 
hit, the Phillies look like a team from 
another town. 


THE WEEK 

{July 15-31) 

by MARK MULVOY 


A I \A/CQT WhenOaklandManag- 
AL VvLul er Dick Williams was 

rushed to the hospital for an emergency ap- 
pendectomy, the Athletics sent him a get-well 
telegram. The vote to do so, said locker room 
wags, was 13-12. Vida Blue presumably was 
among the nays, in view of his comments 
after lasting nine innings to beat the Orioles 
for his first win in three weeks. "Around here 
you go four innings and Williams says, "See 
ya later, Vida,'" Blue complained. "If you 
don't get three runs ahead in the first inning 
you know you won't go nine. Throw two 
balls and four guys get up in the bullpen. 
Nolan Ryan has thrown two no-hitters this 
season. I've done that eight times already, 
but they were all in the bullpen." 

California's Ryan became only the fourth 
pitcher in baseball history to post two no- 
hitters in one season as he struck out 17 Ti- 
gers in Detroit. Four days later in Anaheim, 
Ryan stopped the Orioles without a hit for 
seven innings before Mark Belanger blooped 
a single into left-center field. Although only 
20.823 watched Ryan flirt with Johnny Van- 
der Mccr's 1938 feat of throwing back-to- 
back hitless games, it was the Angels' larg- 
est non-promotion weekday crowd in fisc 
years. 

Meanwhile, Wilbur Wood became the first 
pitcher in 55 years to start and lose both 
games of a doublehcadcr as the slipping 


White Sox lost five of seven. Wood failed to 
retire a single Yankee in the first game, then 
gave up a grand-slam home run to Roy White 
in the second. 

Bonus Babies Das id Clyde of Texas and 
Eddie Banc of Minnesota continued to pitch 
impressively. Clyde stopped Milwaukee with 
one run for seven innings but was shelled in 
the eighth. "It was stupid on my part," said 
Texas Manager Whitcy Herzog. "A high 
school kid isn't conditioned to go that far." 
In his next start Clyde held the Tigers to one 
run through six innings, then left after giv- 
ing up a two-run homer to Bill Frechan in 
the seventh. Bane, who tries to pattern his 
techniques after Whitcy Ford, baffled the 
Yankees with his junk for five innings, but 
then a debatable balk seemed to unnerve him 
and the Yankees quickly scored three runs. 
"They wouldn't have called the balk on me 
if I wasn't a rookie." Banc suggested. "They 
have to show me a few things." Bane now 
wants to copy some of Ford's alleged tricks. 
"I haven't tried to rub the ball on my belt 
buckle yet because I don't think they'll Jet a 
rookie get away with it," said Banc. This 
drew a retort from Ralph Houk: “The only 
similarity between Ford and Bane is that they 
are both left-handed." 

Outraged at Umpire Merlyn Anthony's 
anti-Kansas City decision on a surprise pick- 
off attempt, Royals Owner Ewing Kauffman 
suggested that his "visualization" course, 
mandatory for KC players, be made com- 
pulsory for umpires, tot). First Baseman 
Kurt Bevacqua had a better suggestion. 
"From now on," he said, "before the game 
I'm going to tell the umpire that when that 
play is on I'll give him a wink and he'd bet- 
ter be ready." 

OAK 55-42 KC 54-46 CAL 48-47 

MINN 48-47 CHI 48-48 TEX 33-61 

A I FA QT Sam McDowell, n ° 

ML LHU I of fire this season when 
he was employed in San Francisco, pitched 
successive shutout victories for the Yankees 
over the Royals and the White Sox as New 
York swept two doubleheaders while win- 
ning five of six games. Once again McDow- 
ell seemed to be throwing the live fastball 
that had made him Sudden Sam. “As long 
as I have the heat," McDowell said, ’*l'll 
stay with it,” 

Baltimore won five of seven games de- 
spite facing a succession of five no-hit pitch- 
ers on the West Coast. The Orioles beat 
Jim Hunter and Ken Holtzman, lost to Vida 
Blue and Bill Singer and battled Nolan Ryan 
through almost 1 1 innings, finally defeating 
the Angels 3-1. Designated hitter Tommy 
Davis had 12 hits in 27 at bats and beat the 
Angels one night with a two-run single in 
the ninth. "My legs and feet have been 
through two lifetimes," Davis said. "A man 
continued 
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English 

Leather 

Shave 

Cream. 

One Man. 
One Scent. 

j Why smel I of one scent from 
■ shave cream, and another from 
I after shave? Especially when 
' you can have the clean, honest 
scent of English Leather After 
| Shave in our Power Foam Shave 
Cream. 

You’ll find your razor glides 
and shaves super-close. 

Afterwards, finish off with 
English Leather After Shave. 

You’ll look like a million and 
you won’t smell like two scents. 



Power Foam Shave Croam 11 o/ si 50 , 602 $1,00 
Available m Canaria 

MEM COMPANY INC Nortnvaie. N J 076-17 01973 


BASEBALL conn, me, l 

would think I'm on social security if he saw 
me from the waist down." 

Boston Catcher Carlton Fisk (page 22) 
complained about mental fatigue, then hit a 
home run to help beat the Twins, Outfield- 
ers Tommy Harper and Reggie Smith both 
hit four home runs for the Red Sox. and Har- 
per also won a game with an infield hit. but 
Inficlder Rico Petrocelli was glum. Once 
again he said he hopes this is his last year in 
Boston. Detroit, meanwhile, lost five of six 
and fell 5 l /i games behind the Yankees in the 
divisional race. 

Milwaukee and Cleveland had internal 
problems. The Brewers suffered their biggest 
loss when Pitching Coach Bob Shaw resigned 
after a verbal squabble with General Man- 
ager Jim Wilson, a former pitcher himself. 
Preferring to forget that Jim Colborn has de- 
veloped into a I 3-game winner already under 
Shaw's tutelage. Wilson apparently blamed 
Shaw for the pitching misfortunes of Bill Par- 
sons this season. A 1 3-game w inner each of 
the last two years. Parsons has won only 
three this year because, Wilson claimed, 
Shaw altered his delivery. 

According to writer Russell Schneider of 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer, the Indians' best 
delivery was a punch to the face thrown by 
Coach Joe Lutz. The recipient: Schneider. 
"It was a hard enough blow to set my cars 
ringing." Schneider said. Unfortunately, the 
Cleveland players hit too lightly and lost four 
of six. 


NY 56-43 BALT 50-41 BOST S2-43 
DET 49-47 MIL 47-47 CLEV 35-62 


NL WEST I 


looks like I'm hitting 


ingcauses," said Henry Aaron. True enough. 
Aaron hit No. 698 against Tug McGraw but 
the Braves lost to the Mets. lie hit No. 699 
against Wayne Twitchcll but the Braves lost 
to the Phillies. And then he hit No. 700 
against Ken Brett but the Braves lost to the 
Phils again, With Aaron's quest rather more 
compelling than the team's, few fans seemed 
to mind- "1 like to get those nice round fig- 
ures," Aaron said after No. 700. which left 
him only 14 short of Babe Ruth's record. 
"Now I can start counting down." Aaron 
guessed correctly that Brett would be throw- 
ing a fastball, and he deposited No. 700 into 
the lap of Robert Winborne. 18, in the left- 
field seats. The Atlanta management gave 
Winborne 700 silver dollars for the ball. Aar- 
on hastened to point out that Brett had not 
grooved the pitch. "Tell the commissioner 
that." he said. 

The Dodgers rolled on, winning five of sev- 
en and moving 6% games in front of second- 
place Cincinnati. One reason: Los Angeles 
has committed 17 fewer errors than it had 
this time a year ago. Little Fred Norman won 
his seventh game in nine starts for the Reds, 
which lost only one all week, as Pete Rose hit 
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.429. Probably the most important Red game 
was in practice one morning with Gary No- 
lan and Roger Nelson as the opposing pitch- 
ers. Expected to be the Cincinnati stoppers. 
Nolan and Nelson have been sidelined by 
sore arms. Now they may be ready to help the 
Reds chase the Dodgers. 

Rookie Elias Sosa of the Giants saved one 
of Juan Marichal's two victories by striking 
out Jose Cardenal of the Cubs w ith the bas- 
es loaded. "I knew I could get Cardenal out," 
Sosa bragged "I always do." Marichal shud- 
dered when he heard what Sosa had said. ”1 
hope his words don't come back to haunt 
him," Marichal said. "Every batter in this 
league must be feared. Elias is young, lie'll 
learn that even if he thinks some things, he 
shouldn't say them." 

Houston fell 12 games behind the Dodg- 
ers and the Padres lost four of six. 

LA 63-36 CIN 56-42 SF 55-43 
HOUS 52-49 ATL 45-55 SO 33-63 

Ml C A QT Once 8>/ 2 games ahead 
IN L Lr\0 I of the pack, the Cubs 
slipped out of first place for about six hours 
but quietly regained their lead when A1 Dow - 
ning of the Dodgers three-hit the onrushing 
Cardinals 3-2 in St. Louis. It was a dismal 
time for Chicago, which had lost eight of its 
last nine games. In one Billy Williams was 
at bat with the tying and winning runs in 
scoring position in the last of the ninth but 
was called out on strikes. In another Glenn 
Beckcrt. always among the toughest players 
to strike out, was called out with the tying 
and winning runs on in the ninth. And Jose 
Cardenal's lucky T shirt fell apart. 

The Cardinals experienced only a mini- 
slump, losing three straight before Boh Gib- 
son heal the Dodgers for his second victory 
of the week. Gibson, however, hurts the con- 
cession profits when he pitches: his 1 1 com- 
plete games have averaged one hour and 57 
minutes. With Dave Cash away on military 
duly. Rennie Sicnneu took over at second 
base and hit home runs in three straight 
games for the Pirates, who nov. are only three 
behind the Cubs and the Cardinals in the 
loss column. Philadelphia Pitcher Wayne 
Twitchcll prepared for his win over the 
Braves by working out with the reserves at 
Camp Drum. "I threw in fatigues and com- 
bat boots up to my mid-calf,” he said. 

Montreal began a body shuffle with its 
farm teams, exporting three players and im- 
porting three others, but nothing helped as 
the Expos lost five of seven. The last-place 
Mets rallied for seven runs in the ninth in- 
ning fo beat the Braves 8-7 one night, with 
Willie Mays driving in the lying and win- 
ning runs, but long-lasting miracles remained 
to be found. 

CHI 51-45 ST.L 50-45 PITT 44-48 

MONT 44-50 PHIL 44-51 NY 41-51 


U.S. Government tests show 
True lower in both tar and nicotine than 
98% of all other cigarettes sold. 
Regular or Menthol. 


Think about it. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Regular: 12 mg. "tar". 0.7 mg. nicotine. 

Menthol: 12 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 73. 
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bridge / Charles Goren 



Here is one tall story that is true 


Dill Root stands tall among bridge teachers and play- 
ers, both in reputation and in height. But at 6’ 9" he 
was regarded as only “average" when he played recently 
on a team from the New York area that included Dick Budd, 
a runt at 6' 6". Jim Linhart, who stands eye to eye with 
Root, and Harry Stappenbeck. who barely slips upright un- 
der a 7-foot doorframe. It would be hard to assemble a 
taller starting lineup of equal talent. Indeed, we may never 
sec the likes of it again. 

This winter Root will be going back to Florida, where he 
spent most of his life before moving to New York in 1957 
and becoming the most successful bridge instructor in the 
East. He will teach in Florida during the winters and return 
each summer to Southampton to serve as bridge guru for 
some of the top golf and country clubs on Long Island, in 


Eu st- We st vulnerable 
East dealer 



EAST 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 

l Root) {Slttppenhtck ) 


1 ♦ 1 ♦ 2 + 

4+ S» PASS 

6 A PASS PASS 
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Opening lead: king of clubs 


Westchester County and in New Jersey. All of which means 
he will have little time for tournament play. His New York 
team will be hard put to find a replacement of such stature. 

Root is a man who disproves the old saw, “He who can 
does. He who cannot, teaches." In addition to his leaching 
Root has won six national titles and has twice competed in 
world team championships. As an example of his playing 
prowess, consider this deal on which he was the declarer 
for the tall team. 

At the other table Linhart and Budd (East-West) were 
allowed to play and make six clubs, losing only a diamond 
trick. When the auction went as shown, however, Stappen- 
beck bid six hearts as a sacrifice, figuring that vulnerable 
opponents would not bid a slam unless they could make it. 
Root applied the same thinking to guide his play. 

A spade opening would have set the contract from the 
start, and under some circumstances East’s double would 
have called for that lead. In 1929 Theodore Lightner rec- 
ognized that a penalty double was likely to gain very little 
when the opponents had bid to a slam voluntarily and sug- 
gested instead that the double be used to direct partner to 
an unusual lead that might be required to set the contract. 
But the Lightner double conventionally does not apply to 
leads against sacrifice bids. In this hand West’s only thought 
was to score a big penalty, so he tried for a fast club trick, 
assuming that sooner or later he would collect a spade trick, 
anyway. 

Root ruffed the club lead and considered East's cue bid 
in spades. He concluded that it was honest and that the 
odds therefore were against his dropping the king of hearts. 
To ensure getting to dummy for a heart finesse without giv- 
ing West a chance to get in and play a spade for East to 
ruff. Root led the queen of diamonds. East had to win and 
was helpless. He continued clubs and Root ruffed in his 
hand, trumped a diamond in dummy and led a heart for a 
winning finesse. After the ace of hearts had gathered in East's 
king. Root’s only remaining problem was to avoid a spade 
loser. The play of the queen of spades confirmed East's void, 
and on the next spade West split his honors to force dum- 
my’s king. But Root was able to return to his hand with his 
last trump and pick up West's remaining spade honor by 
leading toward dummy's ace-9. 

The result was 1,210 points, which when added to the 
1,370 made by Root's teammates at the other table pro- 
duced a towering reward for the tall team of 21 interna- 
tional match points, only three short of the maximum num- 
ber of IMPs that can be scored on one hand. end 



Maybe you've seen our Firestone Steel Radial 500 tires 
demonstrated this way on television. When you drive a set 
on your car we think you'll say. "They're the best tires I've 
ever owned ". • A 40.000 mile radial (that's 3 or 4 years of 
average driving). • Two belts of brass plated, high tensile 
steel cord under the tread • Better handling and steering 
than any conventional tire we have on the road today. • A 
computer designed quiet running tread • And six ways to 
charge it at most Firestone Dealers and stores. 


Let Firestone put the 40,000 mile Steel Radial 500 
between you and tire trouble. 
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The people tire people 



IT’S HARD TO KEEP YOUR 
MIND ON THE ROAD WHEN 
YOUR BACK IS KILLING YOU. 




We spent 1 1 years designing and refining the 
Volvo so you won't be fed up with it in 2 or 3. 

And among the things that will keep you from 
— i .. y Q ] vo are our bucket seats. 

t just sit there like living-room 
actually do things to keep you 
relaxed. 

The small of your back gets special 
attention, because that's where pain 
starts. Note the five steel 
in the back of the seat. At 
twist of a knob, you can 
them to give you 
firm or soft support. 

A lever con- 
trols the angle of 
the back, from 

bolt upright to reclining. 

You can vary the height of our seats, too. 
And since they can also be moved forwards 
or backwards, you can adjust them precisely 
to your vital statistics. 

If you have short arms and long legs, 
for example, move the seat forward to 
reach the wheel, and raise it to make more 
legroom. 

So to Volvo's long list of sane 
standard features (like fuel injection, 
four-wheel disc brakes, radial tires 
and a rear window defroster) you 
n add yet another: 

A perfect fit. 

And if your car doesn't fit 
right, youcan’tdriveright. 

VOLVO 



track & field Lee Griggs 


E arly morning motoring along the 
road between Kenya's capital, Nai- 
robi, and its affluent suburb of Karen can 
be a dangerous business. Around 6 a.m. 
a mist hovers above the pavement and 
commuters on the way to the city occa- 
sionally collide with waterbuck, wart hog. 
baboon and other species that have 
strolled over from nearby Nairobi Na- 
tional Park. Worse yet. the road is Ben- 
jamin Jipcho's favorite morning training 
route, and drivers risk bumping him in 
the fog. 

This would not only be a blow — Ben 
Jipcho is Kenya's newest and most pop- 
ular folk hero— it also would be some- 
thing of a sporting switch. Lately it has 
been Jipcho who keeps running down 
others, not on Kenyan roads but on 
Scandinavian tracks. In a series of stun- 
ning performances in the two weeks be- 
tween June 19 and July 3 Jipcho I ) broke 
the world record in the 3.000-mcter stee- 
plechase by one second with an X:I9.8 at 
Helsinki: 2) eight days later sliced a re- 
markable 5.8 seconds off that record 
when he ran 8:14.0 on the same track: 
3) clocked a 3:52.0 to become the second- 
fastest milcr in history in a meet in Stock- 
holm: and 4) came back the next day to 
win the steeplechase in 8:18.2, the sec- 
ond-best time ever recorded. 

As if this were not enough, Jipcho's 
Scandinavian summer is not over yet, nor 
is his love affair with the loyal fans who 
turn out to cheer him there on bright eve- 
nings. After a brief rest in Kenya, he re- 
turned to run in Oslo and Stockholm this 
week — all by way of warming up for Aug. 
3 and 4 when he w ill be competing in the 
U.S. -Africa meet in Dakar. Senegal. 

At 30, Jipcho has emerged this sum- 
mer as his sport's most versatile and im- 
pressive runner, the successor to former 
teammate Kipchoge Kcino who joined 
the professionals last February. "Ben 
can still do even belter." Keino said last 
week and Jipcho. though modest, tends 
to agree. "I am certain I can go well un- 
der 8:10 in the steeplechase," he says, 
"and with a perfect track and the pres- 
sure of a world-class field, I think I might 
even do it someday in under eight min- 
utes." In the mile, only Jim Ryun has 
clocked faster times than Jipcho — 3:51.3 
in 1966 and 3:51.1 in 1967, which is still 
the world record but a mark that looks 
in jeopardy now . 

At Dakar. Jipcho plans to enter the 
steeplechase, the 1,500 meters and pos- 


Jipcho is 
hitting 
his stride 


sibly the 5.000 meters, just the sort of am- 
bitious schedule Keino used to enjoy. It 
is the timetable of a man with definite 
goals in mind and Jipcho has two big 
ones: he wants to break the world rec- 
ord for the 1.500 meters, and he wants 
to be the first to break any world record 
on African soil. While he is still 3.5 sec- 
onds short of Ryun's 3:33.1 mark at 
1,500 meters, he can imagine a dream 
field— including Keino. Ryun, Filbert 
Bayi of Tanzania, who paced Jipcho to 
his 3:52 mile, and Dave Wottle — that 
could produce a new record. "If that race 
ever happened," he says, "whoever wins 
would have to run 3:30. If I were inspired 
that day, maybe I would do it." 

Since it is most unlikely that a race be- 
tween pros and amateurs could come 
about soon. Jipcho may have to try with 
less than a dream field, say at Dakar. 
"Ron Clarke of Australia said it cannot 
be done, setting a world record on an Af- 
rican track,’* Jipcho says, "but I will 
show him someday." 

Until this year, Jipcho had always been 
in Keino's shadow . But now he has new 
status: two weeks ago. arriving home 
from Scandinavia, he was treated to a 
hero's welcome by a brass band appro- 
priately from the Kenya Prisons Depart- 
ment for which he works as a lecturer in 
penology and as a phys ed instructor. 
And also there to greet him was Keino. 

Jipcho went off on a three-day vaca- 


tion with his wife and three children at 
his farm in the tiny village of Chcpcha- 
bai near Mt. Elgon, some 250 miles from 
Nairobi, then returned to the capital 
again, once more to run the pavement 
toward Karen in the early morning mist, 
wearing his red. yellow and green warm- 
up suit He docs eight training miles a 
day. confessing, "I must discipline my- 
self to do it. for sometimes in the morn- 
ing the blanket is so sweet.” 

With a trim 150 pounds on his 5'8* 
frame, Jipcho feels he is at his peak. 
"This is the time to try for records in 
the shorter distances," he says, "while 
my muscles are still supple. Maybe when 
I'm old— say 33— I'll try the 10,000 me- 
ters. Now I run whatever I feel I can do 
best on a given day." Jipcho even claims 
that he does not mind losing once in a 
while. "It is not good to win all the time." 
he says. “If you always win and then lose, 
it may get you so down that you might 
never win again." 

Such a dire future will never loom for 
Jipcho if the Scandinavian fans have a 
say in it. In Helsinki an estimated 25,000 
spectators were in a bedlam over Jipcho's 
record race. A crowd of 18,120 packed 
Stockholm's 6 1 -year-old Olympic stadi- 
um to watch "the colossal duel [between 
Jipcho and Bayi) for a world record in 
the mile." as one reporter described it. 
They saw the 20-year-old Bayi set a blis- 
tering pace with Jipcho settling 10 yards 
behind. Then as Bayi began to fade and 
Jipcho passed the Tanzanian with 75 
yards to go. the Swedes were on their feel 
to cheer the winner of the fastest mile 
ever run in Europe. 

"That, maybe, was my best race so 
far," Jipcho says. "The crowd was chant- 
ing Jip-cho, Jip-cho, Jip-cho. Imagine 
those people, total strangers, cheering for 
me. I was inspired." END 
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PRO football / Joe Marshall 


The Eag/es warm up for a fast takeoff 

Training camps open up, and the NFL's normal July antics abound. Is there a Duane Thomas? Will Craig 
Morton? Won’t Larry Brown? But forget the fuss at the top and look down where two new birds have landed 


M ike McCormack should be excused 
if he seems to think winning in foot- 
ball is the normal state of affairs. After 
all. he played the game at Cleveland un- 
der Paul Brown and he coached it at 
Washington under Vince Lombardi and 
George Allen. What could he possibly 
know about losing? But can the new head 
coach of the Philadelphia Eagles really 
be serious when he says. "I'm planning 
on winning this year”? With the Phila- 
delphia Eagles? 

As a matter of fact, he is. and he hopes 
to get started right away. McCormack 
fully intends that the Eagles will win all 
six games on their preseason schedule, 
which begins next week. "The value of 
winning now." he says, “is having the 
players gain confidence in what we’re do- 
ing. It’s the selling of our program." 

If his team gets off to a fast start it 
could be the beginning of something de- 
cidedly new for the Eagles, who have had 
but one winning season in the last 1 1 
years. In 1972 they reached a previously 
unimagined nadir: their season total of 
145 points was the lowest in NFL his- 
tory and they scored just two touch- 
downs on the ground. On their current 
highlights film the only real highlight is 
the footage of this year's draft choices. 

McCormack refuses to worry about 
past performances. "I've always been 
successful in what I've done," he says un- 
selfconsciously. "and I believe what I'm 
doing here is the right way to win." What 
he is doing — and who could argue with 
him given last year's results — is totally 
rebuilding the Eagle offense, starting at 
quarterback. 

Philadelphia has not had a first-rate 
field leader since Sonny Jurgcnsen was 
sent to Washington in 1964. In the team's 
biggest trade since that bleak deal. Mc- 
Cormack has acquired Roman Gabriel, 
as unabashed an optimist as his new 


coach. No sooner had Gabriel pulled on 
an Eagle uniform for the first time than 
he predicted a Super Bow l victory for the 
team within two years. 

Gabriel's credentials have been cloud- 
ed by a miserable season at Los Angeles 
last year when he suffered a collapsed 
lung and then an injury to his elbow that 
made him look like he was throwing a 
changc-up whenever he passed. But he 
holds virtually all of the Ram passing rec- 
ords and was voted the league's Most 
Valuable Player in 1969. Sonic critics 
have questioned his intelligence, but the 
6' 4° quarterback owns the NFL career 
record for lowest interception percent- 
age, a statistic often used in praise of Bart 
Starr's canniness. With his arm appar- 
ently sound once more, Gabriel certainly 


ranks among that coterie of top quarter- 
backs who can turn a bad team into a 
reasonably good one. 

Nor did McCormack stop his dealing 
there. In the hope of putting together 
some semblance of a ground game, he 
gambled by getting Baltimore Running 
Back Norm Bulaich. whose considerable 
potential has been held in check by 
chronic leg problems. Needing blocking, 
he used the Eagles' two first-round draft 
choices and a second-rounder to pick 
Texas Tackle Jerry Sisemore, USC Tight 
End Charles Young and TCU Guard 
Guy Morriss, a trio that could end up 
composing the entire right side of the of- 
fensive line. Still, McCormack's goals are 
most optimistic. The rest of the Eagles 
are, after all. just about the old birds who 



McCORMACK, A STUDENT UNDER BROWN. LOMBARDI AND ALLEN. DOES SOME TEACHING 
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ROAMIN' GABRIEL FINOS ANOTHER HOME 


finished the 1972 season with five straight 
losses and a 2-1 1-1 record. 

When Owner Leonard Tose went 
shopping this winter for a new head 
coach and general manager, he asked 
Cincinnati's Paul Brown for some sug- 
gestions. Brown admitted that his own 
hand-picked successor was McCormack. 
"Paul's recommendation was so strong 
that I had to wonder if there wasn't a 
blood relationship there." Tose said. 

McCormack admits that he has stud- 
ied his mentors' successes. “All three 
men were different in their programs," 
he says. "Paul is a fundamentalist, 
mainly a teacher. He works on ba- 
sics at an excruciatingly slow pace. Vince 
was a teacher, too. but he was more con- 
cerned with physical work. He convinced 
his players that they'd be in such great 
condition that nobody could stand up to 
them. George is a great motivator, and I 
learned quite a bit from his trading phi- 
losophy. But the one common strain I 
saw running through all of them was a 
belief that their way was right, that they 
need never deviate from it. That's what 
I hope to be strong enough to do." 

On the Eagles’ training field at Wide- 
ner College in Chester, Pa. the McCor- 
mack coaching method leans most heav- 


ily toward Brown. He even describes his 
assistants as teachers. "This is the most 
organized camp I've ever been in," says 
Cornerback Nate Ramsey, who has been 
with the Eagles longer than any of his 
teammates, "and that's what football is 
all about. And Mike respects his players 
as men, which sometimes has not been 
the case on this club. Mike's added life 
to this team." 

The effects of McCormack's years in 
Washington are less apparent, but there 
is no mistaking the strains of Allen w hen 
he says, "I think the days of building pro- 
grams arc over." 

Indeed, the future is now for the Ea- 
gles, or better be. and just to make sure 
no one missed the point, McCormack 
outbid Allen for the 32-year-old Gabriel. 
Gabriel’s medical problems began on the 
first day of training camp last year when 
he suffered his collapsed lung, and were 
compounded by the sore elbow. When 
doctors were unable to satisfy Gabriel, 
he decided on his own to take a stab at 
acupuncture. Even though that treat- 
ment eventually checked the soreness, the 
Rams did not want to gamble on Ga- 
briel's full recovery. They obtained Quar- 
terback John Hadl from San Diego, ne- 
glecting in the process to tell Roman 
what they were up to. Gabriel demanded 
to be traded, and soon McCormack and 
Tose were negotiating with the Rams. 

Initially the price was higher than the 
Eagles wanted to pay, but McCormack 
had learned his lessons well. A year ago 
he said of Allen, "George is the God- 
father of traders: he makes offer after 
offer until he finally comes up with a deal 
they can't refuse." McCormack stayed 
on the telephone until the Rams agreed 
to accept All-NFC Wide Receiver Har- 
old Jackson, reserve Running Back Tony 
Baker, a first-round draft choice in 1974 
and a first and third in 1975. When the 
inevitable charges that he was mortgag- 
ing the future arose. McCormack might 
well have asked, "What future?" Instead 
he explained, "Roman will have played 
two years of football for us before they 
can cash in those 1975 draft choices. But 
I'll admit that I probably wouldn't have 
been able to make that trade before I met 
George Allen." 

Early practices have indicated that the 
elaborate process Gabriel has developed 
to keep his elbow free of pain is success- 
ful. Before each workout he soaks his 


arm in a bath of paraffin heated to about 
125°. After practice he immerses it in an 
ice-cooled whirlpool. 

During the off-season, primarily be- 
cause he was scheduled for no operations 
(he has had four on his right knee). Ga- 
briel finally had a chance to fulfill a thrcc- 
ycar-old ambition and study kung-fu 
under Gus Hoefling, a disciple of the 
school of James Wing Woo. Kung-fu 
stresses exercises developing greater flex- 
ibility. and when McCormack saw how 
supple his quarterback had become, he 
invited Hoefling to camp to see what he 
could do with the tight leg muscles that 
have hampered Bulaich's career. 

Butaich has always had trouble with 
muscle pulls in his legs. Near the end of 
a brilliant season two years ago with Bal- 
timore he caught a short pass from John- 
ny Unitas in a game against Miami. Line- 
backer Mike Kolen hit Bulaich's left leg 
from behind as Norm's right one slipped 
forward, causing him to do a split. Then 
250-pound Manny Fernandez landed on 
him. The result was three torn muscles. 
They never healed fully, and last season 
he made about as many appearances as 
the Loch Ness monster. The Colts grew 
tired of waiting, so McCormack dealt olf 
some more of the future to obtain him. 

After practice. Gabriel and Bulaich re- 
treat to a corner of the field and practice 
kicks and twists and assorted other 
movements that look like a warmup for 
a ballet lesson. "This flexibility is going 
to keep me from pulling muscles," Bu- 
laich says. “I don't feel that my legs are 
gone, and that's all that matters." 

Last Saturday a surprisingly large 
crowd of 8,000 gathered to watch the Ea- 
gles' first full scrimmage. Bulaich showed 
some of his old leg power, sprinting out- 
side for five good yards on one run when 
he found the inside closed. Gabriel threw 
without pain, but also without a com- 
pletion in four attempts. 

"Gabc's arm is 100' , , He was nervous 
today," said McCormack. "It's a new 
team for him and there's pressure be- 
cause of all the rumors that he has a sore 
arm. He threw one pass today, and the 
boos started. Then the whole team ral- 
lied around, patted him on the tail and 
said, ’See what we told you about play- 
ing in Philadelphia?" " It's an old custom 
Philly fans will break just as soon as the 
Eagles get rid of some old traditions of 
their own. end 
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With a huff and a puff 


T he only trouble with the race is its 
title. In this day and liberated age. 
Powder Puff Derby seems a touch too 
contrived and cute for such a serious 
challenge. Still, the country's foremost 
women pilots are stuck with it by tra- 
dition and copyright, and away they went 
last week. 184 competitors on a 2.543- 
mile transcontinental dash that proved 
to be anything but puffy. 

This year's Derby brought 104 planes 
to the starting line at Palomar Airport 
in Carlsbad, Calif. The pilots— ranging 
from young daughters to seasoned 
grandmas — came from as far afield as 
Australia. South Africa and West Ger- 
many. And there was not a won't-somc- 
body-help-poor-little-old-me posture in 
the bunch. 

With each plane rated on a mile-per- 
hour basis, the winner is the flyer who 
crosses the continent with the largest 
margin over handicap. Thus, a 150-hp 
single-engine Cessna 172 (handicap 119 
mph) could beat a 320-hp twin-engine 
Piper Comanche (handicap 187 mph) 
by averaging, say. 150 mph (plus 31) 



to the Comanche's 200 mph (plus 13). 

"I suppose there arc a few bubble- 
heads among us." said Trina Jarish, a 31- 
year-old flight instructor from Costa 
Mesa. Calif., before the Derby started, 
"but at least 30 of the planes in this thing 
are potential winners. The gals who fly 
them work very hard at winning. It's not 
the first prize of S5.000 they’re after: they 
love the competition and they're good at 
it. Racing against them, you can't make 
mistakes." 

Jarish. who was in her sixth Derby, 
knows well what mistakes can mean. A 
slip at the finish line cost her the cham- 
pionship in 1970. Leading the race, she 
zoomed down at Bristol, Pa., only to dis- 
cover that she had crossed above the 
wrong runway, the rough equivalent of 
missing a buoy in yacht racing. She had 
to circle back to make the correct cross- 
ing, lost a precious minute and was 
dropped to third behind winners Mar- 
garet Mead (no, not the anthropologist) 
and Susan Oliver (yes, the actress). 

"The toughest part of the whole race 
is deciding when to fly and when to 
wait," said competitor Gini Richardson. 
"Finding a good tail wind and riding 
along with it is the secret." And there 
were plenty of opportunities to make 
such spot decisions this year. Between 
Carlsbad and the finish line at Elmira. 
N.Y. there were eight timing check- 
points, three of which were must stops 
at which all planes had to land, even if 
only for a short break. The planes also 
were restricted to flying between sunrise 
and sunset and could set down for the 
night only at designated fields. 

For Jarish. last week's race almost 
started out the way 1970 had ended. On 
the opening leg between Carlsbad and 
Prescott. Ariz. she made a mistake in 
math, calculating that she was going only 
14 mph over handicap when she was ac- 
tually cruising 24 mph over. "My speed 
seemed too slow, so I thought it better 
to land and wait for faster tail winds." 
she said later. "When I found out the 
truth, it was too late to go on and make 
Albuquerque by sunset. The ones who 
made it there picked up good tail winds 


the second day. And I got almost none." 

But then she came on strong. With 
faultless addition and winds that were 
obviously good enough, she brought her 
Bcechcraft Bonanza into Elmira by the 
afternoon of the third day with a fig- 
ure of plus 16.138 over her 184-mph 
handicap. None of the 23 other solo- 
ists in the field could match that mark, 
and her winning finish also was good 
enough for a fourth-place position 
overall. 

A couple of other Powder Puffers had 
more adventurous trips. Approaching 
Albuquerque in her Piper Cherokee, 
Shirley Wcinhardt. a youthful-looking 
grandmother from Williamsport. Pa., 
had a fuel-tank switch failure. The en- 
gine quit and soloist Weinhardt made a 
landing atop a 1,100-foot mesa, buckling 
the nosew heel and putting a few dents in 
the Cherokee, but none in herself. 

Heading into Waterloo. Iowa. Wanda 
Cummings and co-pilot Ava Carmichael 
ran out of fuel and landed in a cornfield 
four miles short of the airport. The farm- 
er rushed out and thanked the flyers for 
devastating his S2-a-bushel corn instead 
of a nearby field of soybeans, which are 
selling for S7. 

Meanwhile, overall winners Marian 
Burke and co-pilot Ruth Hildebrand also 
got just the right huffs and puffs from 
the wind on the coast-to-coast trail. On 
the morning of the fourth day they were 
still in Topeka. 1,246 miles from the fin- 
ish line. They winged away five minutes 
after sunrise, covered the distance in one 
long day and won by just over 19 mph. 

But despite the long grind, the race still 
managed to come down to a final fem- 
inine twist. Each of the two-woman 
teams, wearing matching flight costumes, 
would step out of their aircraft in Elmi- 
ra looking quite splendid in everything 
from orange hot pants to Robin Hood 
miniskirt outfits in bright green silk and 
velvet. It was recognized as an important 
moment. How important? Marjory Rob- 
bins of Los Angeles and Shirley Thom 
of La Canada. Calif, had pasted a card 
with the code word cjumpl on their 
dashboard as a checklist reminder of 
what to do when coming in for a land- 
ing. The first four letters concerned gas 
tanks,' undercarriage, fuel mixture and 
propeller pitch. The final letter stood for 
"put on your lipstick." Well, a few such 
dainty touches are permissible. Especial- 
ly in an event that clings to a name like 
Powder Puff Derby. end 
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Texaco introduces 

a fantastic new mileage ingredient. 


The wav vou drive and take care of vour 

car can do more to u ive you better mileage 

than an y g asoline additive ever could . 
That's important anytime. And especiall y 

now during the ener g y shortage . 



Go light on the accelerator. Avoid 
jackrabbit starts. They really gobble up 
gasoline. And keep your speed down. 

A car going 70 mph uses about 25% more 
gasoline than one going 50 mph. 


Don’t ride the brake. Even light pressure on 
the brake pedal, especially with power 
brakes, makes your engine work much harder 
and wastes gasoline. So brake only when 
you need to slow down or stop. 


TEXACO 


Remember to keep your car properly 
tuned up. A poorly tuned car actually 
uses 5% to 8% more gasoline. 


If you have a manual transmission, 
don’t race along in the lower 
gears. Get into high as soon as 
possible. In second, 
you may use up to 45% more 
gasoline than in high gear, at the 
same road speed. 


Form car pools. A car that’s 
sitting in a garage doesn't 
use any gasoline at all. 


Anticipate stops. Look ahead for red 
lights and stop signs, so you can slow 
down gradually. Speeding right up to a 
stop wastes gasoline. And fast stops 
wear down brake linings, 


Were working to keep your trust. 



PHOTOGRAPHS 



And all the men and women merely players — especially 
women — says Bohhy Riggs , that near golden-ager who 
with his racket has found a pot of gold and something far more dear to him , the stimulating 
heat of the limelight and the sweet music of applause by CURRY KIRKPATRICK 



CONTINUED 


Bobby Diggi continued 


f o call back the days, a labor 
into which he is regularly be- 
ing forced now due to the urgings of the 
prying media and his own curiosity, it is 
almost as if he must look over his shoul- 
der and discover a different life not his 
own. A name engraved on a silver bowl. 
A waxed figure, white on green. A dead 
man and a proper requiem. In point of 
fact, this is exactly what he does find. For 
we — and he put Bobby Riggs away a 
long time ago. 

He was buried in yellowed clippings 
showing grainy men in long pants beside 
the frame buildings and on the mani- 
cured turf surfaces of Rye and Newport 
and Southampton and Seabright. He was 
buried in the lost columns of Tex and 
Jinx and of Cholly Knickerbocker where 
he shared the bill right alongside a young 
Jack Kennedy and an active Alice Astor 
Obolensky von Hofmannsthal Harding 
Pleydell-Bouverie. 

Bobby Riggs played tennis with kings 
of Europe, played footsie with queens of 
Hollywood, won Wimbledon once. For- 
est Hills twice, the World Professional 
Championship four times, took a hon- 
eymoon on an ocean liner and then was 
buried once more in a family photo al- 
bum entitled, ‘‘Centre Court, Plandome, 
Long Island/’ 

There he vanished into a stone man- 
sion with canopied porches, gabled roofs 
and greenhouses; into gin rummy dens, 
“sociable” golf games and country club 
obsolescence; into pictures processed by 
his wife's family photography business, 
where he took on the role and appear- 
ance of a John P. Marquand executive: 
The Late George Apley perhaps — with 
racket. 

Bobby Riggs would leave all that, too. 
He would move to California and throw 
his treasury of trophies into a bin at an 
apartment complex health spa. He would 
hustle his tennis and backgammon, 
games, flip his coins, deal his cards and* 
exchange cash with everybody around. 
He would sit with his brother Dave in 
their townhouse and sometimes drink 10 
Heinekens a night, slurring his words, 
growing loud, acrid and cruel; falling, as 
he would say later, "completely out of 
it.” 

But all of that was before Margaret. 
It was before Ramona, before his inge- 
niously labeled game of “sex tennis" 
caught hold and before another Bobby 



Riggs came out of aging obscurity to, in 
true gamblers' parlance, “knock in" one 
half the human race. This Bobby Riggs 
was trim and hard. He ran laps, popped 
vitamins, abstained from liquor and 
weed, admitted to 55, looked 45, acted 
35 and talked 25. 

For seven days in May this duck-walk- 
ing, half-blind, half-deaf old and young 
Bobby Riggs outsympathized the POWs 
and outbulletincd the Oval Office. All he 
did was beat a woman in tennis. 

Even now, running helter-skelter with 
no visible means of protection from the 
onslaught of offers from movies, televi- 
sion, records, jigsaw puzzles, animal 
food, countless other commercial inter- 
ests and the pack of agentry ten-percent- 
ers who latch onto instant celebrities like 
ticks on a hound, Riggs is a wonder to 
observe. Sign to play Billie Jean King? 
You bet. And he does, and already it’s a 


the rest, this did not faze Riggs. He was 
driving out the gate of his apartment 
quarters and realized he would be late 
for the picture. Somewhat confused but 
not breaking conversational stride, he 
instructed a bewildered gate man in stern 
tones, “Tell the lion to meet me on court 

Armed with his reputation as a wit’s 
man, his hustler's spirit and a wordly 
knowledge of the dangers as well as the 
benefits of his position, Riggs seems ca- 
pable of resisting all attempts by others 
to take advantage, to make him over into 
the hustlec. But the game may be getting 
too big even for Riggs. 

His new agent, Jerry Perenchio of the 
Ali-Frazier Fight of the Century fame, 
has bought Riggs for about $75,000 from 
Jackie Barnett, the Hollywood promoter 
who put the Riggs-Court TV package to- 


racket just five years ago. He is in syndi- 
cated cartoons, matches free throws 
against Dick Van Arsdale. plays tennis 
with Hank Greenberg, putts against Joe 
Louis. Ethel Kennedy is on the phone. 
John Wayne is down the street. Mickey 
Rooney wants to do his life story. 

Photographers pose him on roller 
skates, in rocking chairs, jumping bench- 
es; carrying umbrellas, suitcases and 
buckets of water; wearing boxing gloves, 
anglers* waders, dresses and wigs; and 
even holding on to a baby lion. Like all 


gether. Perenchio wants Bobby to be cau- 
tious, and advises him not to return 
phone calls from the press and to hold 
his tongue in public. Even Bobby's own 
brothers warn him about showing 
"proper decorum” in appearances — as if 
he were a small boy. As one man close 
to the endorsements scene says, “Riggs 
is the hottest thing around right now, and 
he coHld go as high as Spitz, maybe five 
mill. But there are a whole lot of sleazies 
grabbing for him; he better watch it or 
he could get burned." 

Lest people forget, what Riggs is ac- 
complishing here with his scheme of man 
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against woman is no small feat consid- 
ering that he started out all by himself. 
The match against Margaret Court was 
his doing and only his. He dreamed it 
up. nurtured it for three yearsand plugged 
away until the papers were signed. He 
always has possessed that rare ability — 
like Muhammad Mi, Casey Stengel and 
Lee Trevino — to say the identical thing 
seven or eight times over in a different 
way to give the a.m. and p.m. newspa- 
pers and the TV and radio boys all fresh 
slants. So he went to work with such 
catchphrases as “match of the century," 
“battle of the sexes," "Mother's Day 
hustle" and the like. 

Since beating Court he has kept busy 
throwing out bright and trite new lines 
reminding the public he is "the heavy- 
weight women's tennis champion of the 
world" and that there arc all kinds of de- 
serving challengers around. He and Chris 
Evert are "Bad Bob and Cinderella, the 
Beauty and the Beast." "How could Bad 
Bob want to beat up on little Chrissic, 
America's darling?" he moans. "I'll even 
have the men against me in that one.” 

In any discussion of King, whom he 
presumably w ill play sometime after La- 
bor Day on closed-circuit— or maybe 
open— TV, Riggs seldom neglects to 
mention Billie Jean's "big overhead and 
bigger mouth. I'm the Jane L. Sullivan 
of tennis," he says, "and she's one of 
those damn Libbers, the lead Libber, in 
fact. That's it— the Lobber vs. the Lib- 
ber. But I’m not too confident. Oh, no. 
I'll only bet my house and car on this 
one. I really want her bad." 

In truth, though he practices valiantly 
to equate his promotions w ith the philo- 
sophical differences inherent in the light 
between male chauvinist pigism and 
Women's Liberation, Riggs has only a 
vague idea what the larger dispute is 
about. Last month 28-year-old Larry 
Riggs, who sees his father infrequently, 
was quoted in the Los Angeles Times as 
saying Bobby always becomes "furious" 
when he sees Gloria Steinem on TV. In 
reality, if Riggs watched any television 
at all (which he does not) he would be 
hard pressed to pick out Gloria Steinem 
from Big Bird. 

“Who is Steinem? Who is she? You 
know who she is, Dave?" Bobby laugh- 
ingly asked of his brother the day after 
reading his son's remarks. Dave said yes, 
he knew. "You're lyin',” said Bobby. 


"Bet you a hundred you're lyin'.” 

Not long after his victory over Court, 
Riggs got a lot of mileage out of an ap- 
plication to the Virginia Slims tour 
("since there is no sex after 55 anyway") 
where he said he would wear a dress if 
need be. Long after his request was 
turned down he kept pumping away at 
its promotional potential. 

Whether Bobby Riggs was so far ahead 
of everybody else in his recognition ol a 
man-woman gimmick as a potential bo- 
nanza or w hether he stumbled onto it by 
dumb luck is moot, but evidence sup- 
ports the latter view. If his admission, in 
unguarded moments, that he never 
dreamed an intersex match would sky- 
rocket the way it did is not proof enough, 
then the fact that he — Bobby Riggs, the 
consummate hustler— was hammered, 
nailed, riffed and hustled right out of his 
tiny size seven sneakers into signing the 
original TV contract for peanuts certain- 
ly is. Surely even Riggs was as ignorant 
and as unprepared as the rest of the globe 
for the aura that surrounded the mush- 
rooming "sex battle." 

No figures are official but supposedly 
Riggs received only $7,500 from Barnett 
(who, under the new agreement with Per- 
enchio, will produce the TV show of 
the King match). This was in addition 
to the S5.0CO Riggs won from San Di- 
ego Country Estates, which staged the 
contest, and the $5,000 he himself put up 
and kept. In its entirety the financial deal 
amounted to chalk dust compared to 
what has since been proposed for future 
matches plus what Riggs is gathering 
from bis multiple endorsement contracts. 

"I don't know whether to set the pub- 
lic straight or not," says Riggs. "What 
is truth, fiction, legend? What’s more 
fun? Sure, I got taken in the first match. 
I signed with this guy as a favor to a 
friend. I didn't know my rear end about 
the TV play, so he took advantage. Who 
was to know it would shoot off like this? 

"Look, three years ago I started out 
being very modest about this thing. What 
I said was that I was not so sure the best 
women players could beat an old man 
like me. Then the word was that I had 
challenged Billie Jean. Well, her people 
proposed a match for $50,000 at Lake 
Tahoe but they couldn't come up with a 
TV deal so that was that. / didn't call it 
off, her people did. Then the thing came 


up again this winter, and when she 
wouldn't do it for five thou Margaret did. 
So I went to it. [It was not a bad hustle 
on King's part, either. By turning down 
S5.000 she has ended up with a minimum 
of $200,000 if she beats Riggs in their up- 
coming face-off. and $100,000 if she 
loses. Poor Margaret.} 

"I'm a ham," says Riggs. "I love the 
excitement, the center stage, the lime- 
light. I know frustrated psychologists 
have a ball with this. ... I hate women; 

I did it all for dough; what a dirty hus- 
tle. Stuff like that. People talk like I'm 
seeing dollars I've never seen before. 
They use the term hustler like I need a 
quick hundred. Listen, I had a million 
in the bank before Court I didn't need 
this except to get out there into the at- 
tention zone again. I didn't want money. 

I wanted recognition. I missed that. I 
couldn’t care less about clothes or cars. 
I've had the same suit for six years. Dol- 
lars aren't the play here. The biggest sat- 
isfaction from the match is the spirit and 
hope I've given all the ancients, the se- 
nior players and old guys in general. I 
know beating a woman isn’t like w inning 
seven gold medals. But how many old 
guys are there in the world? You think 
they can relate to Mark Spitz? They re- 
late to me, Bobby Riggs." 

Since a hustler needs only his ego for 
survival, the public reactions to the 
match and the bursts of interest and ha- 
tred spawned by it have fascinated him 
far more than the contest itself. He rel- 
ishes, for instance, his membership in the 
World Organization for the Retention of 
Male Supremacy (WORMS), whose 
bead WORM sent an epistle from the 
WORM hole describing the group's 
"disdain for effeminate men . . . and 
masculinity in women.” 

The million-dollar figures presently be- 
ing hurled around Riggs are an addition- 
al source of strong satisfaction, but for 
deeper reasons. While a businessman on 
Long Island for most of the past 20 years, 
Riggs was married to Priscilla Whcelan, 
the boss’ daughter. He had moved into 
a high position in the $20 million Amer- 
ican Photograph Corporation, but there 
was little challenge. And so he took ref- 
uge outside the million-dollar dealings of 
the boardrooms, retreating to golf cours- 
es and game parlors to play for stakes in 
the mere hundreds. 

"You marry dough, and all you have 

continued 
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Bobby Uiggi continued 


to do is mess around," says Riggs. "I 
knew that. I never had any initiative or 
drive to be a success in business. I came 
into the company after having been a ce- 
lebrity. I was Riggs, the star, welcomed 
anywhere. And now they wanted me to 
start at the bottom, sweeping floors or 
something. Well, 1 wouldn't do that, so 
there was always this undercurrent of re- 
sentment. 'Wait till you leave the nest, 
you'll get yours.' Whispers like that. 

"My wife could never understand my 
love for the contest and the action." 
Riggs says. "She was a beautiful girl and 
my w hole life was laid out on a silver plat- 
ter. But all that money didn't mean any- 
thing if 1 didn't have to strive for it. So 1 
never bore down. It was too easy. That's 
why I was not a successful father or hus- 
band or businessman. It was really pret- 
ty stupid of me. the situation couldn't 
turn me on. 

"I never thought of my wife's money 
as half mine. The millions weren’t mine. 
The SIOO I won on the golf course was. 
That was a challenge, and I had won it 
on my own. The really exciting thing in 
the afterglow of the Court match is 
knowing my family and all those busi- 
ness people watched me and are still 
watching, and they know being married 
to the boss' daughter doesn't matter now. 
This was something I did on my own. 
where my true character and personality 
emerged just as I always said it would. 
They resented me and now they’re see- 
ing what happens." 

Though it is true Riggs was not lack- 
ing for riches prior to the Court match 
he took his million out of the divorce set- 
tlement a year and a half ago by. as he 
puts it. "unloosening comingled proper- 
ties" he still tends to rely on others for 
sustenance. He is Tennis Guest on visits 
to resorts and vacation paradises across 
the country. His plush townhouse at Park 
New port in New port Beach. Calif, is paid 
for by Gcrson Bakar. a wealthy devel- 
oper and close friend. His equipment and 
tennis clothes are furnished by sporting 
goods concerns. And soon even his hair 
dye will be free if. as expected, he signs a 
contract with Clairol. 

In light of this charity. Riggs' ever- 
present concern about who picks up the 
check and for how much is somewhat dis- 
tracting. if not altogether unexpected. On 
a recent foray into Las Vegas he seemed 
puzzlingly cautious about taking in a 
show at one of the large hotels lest the 
check not be "comped." or paid for by 
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the management. When ultimately it was, 
he appeared joyous — hopefully just as 
much because his name was recognized 
as because he was relieved of a SIOO tab. 

Flying home from the same trip by 
charter jet, Riggs gave a journalist a 
$35.64 commercial plane ticket Riggs 
himself had already paid for. Upon land- 
ing and for several days thereafter Riggs 
reminded the journalist of his debt and. 
when finally paid back an even S35. he 
said. "O.K.. now 1 flip you for the odd 
change. Call it in the air. Tails?" 

The coin landed on the carpet, 
bounced heads and Riggs demanded his 
payment not just the extra 64c but the 
"odd change" too. making a full S36. 

"Thanks," said the journalist, "for let- 
ting it hit the floor." 

"That's O.K. If I catch it you’re a dead 
duck." said Riggs. "At least this way you 
had a chance." 

The journalist still isn't sure. 

Certainly, then, it is all a game with 
Riggs. It isn't w hether you get "comped " 
but what are the odds and isn't it fun to 
wait a long time to find out? It isn't the 
coins but the flip. (One of the highlights 
of the Court-Riggs week in Ramona w as 
the coin flip to determine what weight 
balls would be used. With bloated fan- 
fare Riggs trumpeted about the "flip of 
the century." and in retrospect he prob- 
ably achieved as much delight in the an- 
ticipation of the flip as of the match. The 
flip, of course, was a lot closer.) 

If any aspect of that history-making con- 
frontation bothers Riggs today it is 
Court's subsequent behavior and re- 
marks. Directly after the contest and ever 
since, he publicly has been most respect- 
ful of her and even cordial about her play, 
considering that Court's performance 
was one of the more noteworthy choke- 
ups by a world-class athlete in recent 
times. Nevertheless, shortly after the 
match she blamed her loss on a "carni- 
val atmosphere." She said that seven of 
10 women on the pro tour could polish 
olT Riggs and she labeled the match "a 
bit sneaky." 

"Unless Margaret's hyping the gate 
for a rematch I resent that kind of non- 
sense," Riggs says. "Where docs she get 
off taking such a cheap shot? Sneaky? I 
advertised every shot I was going to hit. I 
told her I would slow the pace, spin it and 
chop it and for her to bring her sunglass- 
es for some lobs. 

"Now if I had said, 'Hey. Margaret, 


we’re just going out to hit it, nothing big. 
let's relax and have some fun and play 
Mickey Mouse,' that would be sneaky. 
But I told her this was the biggest match 
of her life. I came right out and said the 
eyes of the world would be on us. Girl, 
this is a show. I said. You better come 
out with both guns ready and you better 
play. Sec. she didn't grasp the deal here. 
She never realized what was at stake. 

"You would think she at least would 
say something about an old guy surpris- 
ing her. Give me some credit. What she 
has to believe, and any knowledgeable 
person realizes, is that I am one of the 
greatest players who ever lived. I’m 1-2-3- 
4-5. in there, greatest ever." 

During occasional soliloquies such as 
this one, which happened on a very late 
and very liquid evening after Riggs had 
abandoned his training routine (he says 
he is now down to only 207 vitamin pills 
a day) and was imbibing generously of, 
first, bourbon on the rocks and then 
many Heinekens, more of his true feel- 
ings seem to surface. 

This night he addressed himself fur- 
ther, angrily and more or less profanely, 
to the subject of the Court match. "In 
the beginning I felt the same jitters you 
feel at opening night on Broadway or in 
the first round of a championship fight," 
he said. "But then they left and I went 
after her. I wanted to test some things 
early. After the match everyone talked 
about the first three games [Riggs won 
the first three games with the loss of only 
four points] as if they were some kind of 
turning point. Why. I knew the story af- 
ter two points ! Two points, and I knew it 
was over! She looked so bad in two points 
1 knew it was going to be a picnic. That’s 
why I hit the goofer. [Riggs served a high 
blooping ball on the third point of the 
match.] I just put the goofer on her and 
so what if she smashed it away? It showed 
her that she was psychologically finished. 

"Not even a game," Riggs repeated. 
"Two points! Bing! That was it. How se- 
rious could I take her after that?" 

Riggs claims he had contemplated 
serving underhand at some point in the 
match but changed his mind because he 
didn't want to "embarrass" Court. He 
also insists he tanked the seventh game 
of the first set (in which he tried a slash- 
ing shot that spun the ball around his 
ankles, and also double faulted) in or- 
der to try and close out the set on Court's 
service, which he did one game later. 

Riggs does not share the opinion of 


most experts that the tall Aussie should 
have changed strategies and rushed the 
net more as the match wore on. 

“She wasn’t stupid, just helpless," 
he says. “Look, catch this play. She 
counted on two things to beat me. One, 
she thought she could get her first serve 
in, come to the net and attack. Well, 
she couldn’t get her serve in, although I 
can’t take credit for that. She was bright 
enough to know she couldn’t follow her 
second serve, so she had to wait back 
there for the right shot to hit and 1 nev- 
er gave it to her. Two, she thought she 
could attack my serve and then be ag- 
gressive coming to the net. She came 
out braying that so many of the girls 
serve harder than me, that I hit but- 
terflies and returning my serve will be 
easy. Some naive broad. 

“In the deuce court I gave her wide 
spin, way over in the doubles alley, and 
I don't care who you are— forget she’s a 
woman — it’s difficult to come to net from 
over there. In the ad court, same thing. I 
gave her a shallow breaking ball with 
American twist and sent her into the dou- 
bles alley again. 

"She doesn’t know this is going to hap- 
pen. She can’t attack and now she pan- 
ics. She was bewitched, bothered, bewil- 
dered and mesmerized into the worst 
match played by a good player ever. If 
there’s a next time maybe she'll have 
some answers. But I doubt it. I don’t ex- 
pect any improvements from Margaret. 
King might be different— but then I 
might change a few things myself.” 

What is a fellow who lives off successful 
women? In all its raw, basic texture this 
is exactly what Bobby Riggs is doing — if 
not for a living, then at least for sideline 
recreation — in order to earn his "five 
mill.” While nobody has gone on record 
with a motivational analysis of such be- 
havior, amateur Riggsologists continue 
to have a field day in this regard. One 
wrote the following: 

“I don’t need someone like Bobby 
Riggs to represent my sex. It is only the 
insecure ones who need added assurance 
of their own masculine adequacy. . . . 
Here is a man who basically is question- 
ing his manhood and virility. Being faced 
with the recognition that he is now over 
the hill, he chose to take on any woman 
of superior athletic prowess as assurance 
of his maleness and ability to conquer. 
In so doing he preserved the fantasy of 
his own youth. He is a coward in dis- 
conilnutd 
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"Not that inexpensive Scotch— give him the Chivas Regal. 
Our Pamela’s not getting any younger, you know!’ 


12 YEARS 010 WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE 4 SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK, N.Y. 




\bur solution to the gas 
have to be an ugly one. 



The sporty Toyota Celica ST. 

It averaged 25 mpg in tests conducted 
by an independent laboratory. 




shortage doesn’t 


Take the Toyota 
Celica ST, for example. 

It averaged 25 mpg.* 

And yet it comes 
with a 1968cc over- 
head cam engine, four- 
on-the-floor, radial 
tires, hood vents, 
racing stripes, tach- 
ometer, woodgrain-style 
accents, reclining front 
bucket seats, carpeting, clock, even a 
radio. All standard. 

It also comes with one of the longest 
normal maintenance intervals in the 
industry. Six months or 6000-miles, 
whichever comes first. 


Pickups. Sporty 
Coupes. Every last 
one of them designed 
not only with 
economy in mind. 

But also with people 
in mind. 

No, gas rationing 
isn’t a pretty thought. 
Neither is the rising 
price of gasoline. 

But the solution can be a car that 
squeezes extra miles out of the 
precious gallon. And at the same time, 
still gives you styling. And comfort. 

And performance. 

The solution can be a Toyota. 



The Celica ST is no plain jane 
on the inside, either. 


Automatic. A/C and tope optional 



That’s just one example. 

There are plenty of other models 
where it came from. 19 to be exact. 
Sedans, Station Wagons. 

Land Cruisers. Hardtops. 


TOYOTA 

See how much car your money can buy. 


If gas economy were the only reason to buy an economy car, 
you’d still have a big choice of Toyotas. For instance, our Corolla 5-speed 
averaged 28 mpg in tests conducted by an independent laboratory. 




ooit/i 
mermaids 
& get a fine 
Szoissflivers 
*Watc(i for just 

s 10.95 

Here's your chance for a real bargain. Our 
Swiss made HAVERDIVER features lumi- 
nous dial, sweep-second, lapsed time indi- 
cator, calendar, steel body, tropical strap 
and one lovingly positioned jewel. HAVER- 
DIVER is listed at $16.95 in our Catalog, 
but it is available through this offer at just 
$10.95. And that isn't ail. With the HAVER- 
DIVER you will also receive our colorful 
64 page Catalog, PLUS a S2 GIFT CERTIFI- 
CATE, which you may apply to your first 
purchase. Once you are our customer and 
friend, you'll receive every month delight- 
ful and amazing offers of outstanding mer- 
chandise. One more word about the watch: 
you may return it in two weeks for full 
refund if not delighted (and still remain our 
friend). And it is guaranteed one year for 
manufacturers defects (we repair or replace 
free, of course, only charge for postage 
and handling). Haverdiver comes in a man’s 
and petite lady's version - so take your 
pick or order the pair for extra saving. 
Simply clip this ad, mark your choice, jot 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail it to us with your remittance. Please 
be sure to add Si. 00 postage and Insurance 
per shipment and sales tax for Calif, deliv- 
ery. Or if you prefer give us your BA or 
MC # , expiration date and your signature. 
Whichever you prefer, we'll send HAVER- 
DIVER right out to you. 

Please send me: 

□ Man's HAVERDIVER @ $10.95 

□ Lady’s HAVERDIVER @ $10.95 

□ "His and Hers "HAVERDIVERS @$19.95 

haverhills 

583 Washington St. San Francisco 94111 
68 SI0730 


Bobby Biggs continued 

guise, a scared old man fearful of accept- 
ing his physical decline." 

Riggs' reply to that particular evalu- 
ation cannot be repeated here. Neverthe- 
less he readily agrees that women have 
taken up extraordinarily large periods of 
his 55 years. 

In 1930 Riggs' tennis career com- 
menced when Dr. Esther Bartosh, now a 
retired anatomy instructor from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, noticed 
him hitting the ball around a public park 
and inquired if he would like to learn the 
game. At the time Bartosh was fourth- 
ranked among w omen in the area, and 10 
weeks after she took Riggs in tow the 
youngster reached the finals of the South- 
ern California 13-and-undcr tourna- 
ment. When he was 14 she drove him cast 
in her Model A to the national boys’ 
championships at Culver Military Acad- 
emy in Culver, Ind. She continued to 
coach him throughout his teens, and to 
this day Riggs credits Esther Bartosh 
with furnishing most of the strong ele- 
ments in his game. 

Another female coach, Eleanor Ten- 
nant, the patroness of Alice Marble, also 
contributed to Riggs’ early success by do- 
nating S650 worth of equipment and 
clothes during the summer of 1937, thus 
enabling him to go east on his own. 
"Bobby . . . has a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility and a stronger determination 
to get w hat hc'saftcr," M issTennant said 
in an early New York Post article that 
referred to her as Riggs’ "Modern Day 
Fairy Godmother." 

During most of his playing career 
Riggs’ own mother, Agnes, did not lake 
much of an interest in her son’s tennis, 
what with five other children consuming 
her lime. Riggs says his mother saw him 
play "only once or twice." He says she 
was not a sportswoman, but a reader w ho 
specialized in Shakespeare, the Bible and 
classics. “A real straight-arrow mom,” 
he says. 

Before he was 21 Riggs had a short 
romance with Pauline Betz, who went 
on to win Forest Hills in 1942, '43, ’44 
and '46. Not long after, Bobby met a 
short, pert blonde named Catherine 
(Kay) Fischer at the Illinois state tour- 
nament. At the end of the same year, in 
which he won both Wimbledon and 
Forest Hills, Riggs also won Kay Fisch- 
er: in December of 1939 they were mar- 
ried in Chicago. 

"Kay was always a marvelous, driv- 
ing force for Bobby," says Jack Kramer, 
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on w hose professional tour she worked 
as an advance publicist both during the 
marriage and after a divorce in the early 
1950s. "She appreciated the fact that he 
was a champion, that tennis had to come 
first. She gave all she had to make it eas- 
ier for them both." 

Somewhere between his first and sec- 
ond marriages came a British receptionist 
with whom Riggs traveled around the 
tennis world. But that didn’t last, either, 
and when he met Priscilla Whcclan on 
the courts of the LaGorce Country Club 
in Miami it was, he says, "Instant chem- 
istry, love at first sight." The day after 
the wedding in September 1952 the cou- 
ple sailed on the S.S. America for Eng- 
land. but soon after arriving Riggs could 
not resist the temptation to play some 
exhibitions in Sweden. The honeymoon 
was cut short and Priscilla missed out on 
a continuing trip to Italy. 

Riggs has two sons by his first wife, 
both of whom live in the Los Angeles 
area not far from his home. However, 
the father appears to have closer ties with 
the three younger sons and especially the 
daughter, 19-year-old Dolly, of his sec- 
ond family back east. Dolly, having 
flown in from Florida, was the only one 
of Riggs' children to stay with him at Ra- 
mona during his latest shining hour. 

The two oldest boys have had periods 
of estrangement from their father on sev- 
eral occasions. Bob Sr. jokingly refers to 
Bob Jr. as a "Coca-Cola freak" and is 
often critical of his eldest son's girth. His 
past differences with Larry, a stockbro- 
ker and the tennis coach at Peppcrdinc 
University, have gone deeper. 

According to one member of the fam- 
ily, Larry as a teen-ager held a “barrel- 
ful of animosities" toward his father and 
when he moved west tried to hide the 
fact from his friends that he was the son 
of Bobby Riggs. Recently, Larry was 
quoted as saying that both of his father’s 
wives had been "strong, domineering 
women" and that Bobby was "a more 
dedicated father than a husband." 

"Larry's always been rebellious," says 
Bobby. "He’s been resentful of me and 
what I’ve done because he thinks he can 
do everything better than I can. More 
power to him, but the fact is I was wife- 
orientfcd, not child-oriented. I spent a lot 
more time with my wives than with the 
kids. Just leave it at this: I married two 
lovely, charming girls and I blew two 
marriages, being Bobby Riggs. O.K.?” 

With this newfound celebrity status 


Riggs' current social life seems more than 
full. At a Las Vegas poolside recently he 
introduced two dazzling young things of 
about 20 as "my sister act. the Dynamic- 
Duo from the Coast." Later in the hotel 
lobby a brunette came running up to 
Riggs gushing, “You were just fabulous 
in the match." 

"Wonderful." said Riggs later. "See? 
That never happened before, not even af- 
ter Wimbledon." 

Riggs' vitamin-based health kick pro- 
gram- for which he is paying a cool 
$5,000 to the same nutritional scientist 
used by Lawrence Wclk includes a 
high-protein diet and pills made up of 
concentrations of crude wheat-germ oil. 
liver extract and other horrible-sounding 
items. The regimen has resulted in a phys- 
ical transformation that has not gone 
undetected. One of Riggs' Newport 
Beach dates, a blonde stewardess named 
Dardanclla. says, "When 1 first met Bob- 
by about a year ago he looked 60. Now 
I think he could pass for 45. His neck 
lines give him away but he looks com- 
pletely different. He has more color in 
his checks than I do." 

To help him stay in peak condition, to 
keep his game sharp, to shield him. an- 
swer the phone, carry the rackets and be 
an all-round “go-fer," Riggs has taken 
as a traveling companion 29-year-old 
Lornie Kuhlc. a former VISTA volun- 
teer. Kuhlc is from Decatur, III. and was 
hired away from his tennis pro job at the 
Las Vegas Country Club. He has known 
Bobby a long time, having been a boy- 
hood pal of Larry Riggs. 

When Kuhle was trying out for a ten- 
nis scholarship to Pan American Univer- 
sity several years ago the elder Riggs 
showed up and played two sets with the 
youngster under the watchful eye of the 
Pan American coach. "Bobby told me 
to come to the net and watch the lines. 
He'd hit it to me every time." Kuhlc re- 
members. “I thrashed him two sets to 
one and got the scholarship easy. It was 
the alliimc tank job." 

The two have been close ever since and. 
as Riggs says, “Lornie got his master's 
degree in the Riggs' school; he's had 
quite an education." 

In addition to his other duties. Kuhlc 
is Riggs' foil, a built-in. everyday oppo- 
nent. He comes with the hotel, as it were, 
or with the airplane or the limousine. 
Wherever Riggs is. he makes sure Kuhle 
will be around to compete against. 


The two men communicate in a spe- 
cial argot of their own, which sounds like 
a cross between the styles of Richard Pry- 
or and Nathan Detroit. They bet "units” 
on everything from tennis games to mem- 
ory contests, from the turn of a coin to 
the flight of a robin. A unit normally is 
S25 or S50; thus they can conceal the 
enormity of their bets by screaming out 
on a tennis court or in an airplane cab- 
in, "This one's for eight units." 

Other gambling terms such as "knock 
a guy in," "barbecue, in the barn" and 
"play" are brought up approximately 
two or three times a sentence. A play, 
for instance, can be a movie, a steak, a 
car ride, a point, set, multimillion-dol- 
lar decision or trip to the men's room. 

"I'll order this prime-rib play." Lor- 
nie might say at dinner. 

"Should we go for the cab play or do 
a walk play back to the hotel?" Bobby 
asks after the meal. 

When Riggs has befuddled an oppo- 
nent and taken him for a bundle, he has 
knocked the guy in or barbecued him. 
(Once he barbecued a golf opponent by 
sinking a 55-foot putt in total darkness 
after playing 90 holes in a single day.) 
When he is lying low, performing at half- 
speed, playing possum, all to raise the 
ante. Riggs is naturally in the barn. Be- 
fore the Court match he stayed for eight 
weeks in what ultimately amounted to 
the largest barn of his life. Riggs' unal- 
loyed satisfaction is that to defeat her he 
never had to leave the barn. 

Riggs and Kuhle are forever holding 
contests to test their memory and or in- 
tuition. In the form of 20 Quest ions, their 
game will open with Riggs challenging 
Kuhle to guess with whom he has just 
spoken on the telephone. 

"I rom the Coast? Male? Tennis play- 
er? Hav: I seen him in the last three 
months?" Kuhle will rattle olT. Recently 
it took him only six questions to correct- 
ly guess Kirk Kerkorian, the Los Ange- 
les financier. 

At times Kuhle will "past post" Riggs; 
that is. challenge him to a bet Kuhle al- 
ready knows the outcome of. Prior to 
their first trip to London together. Kuhlc 
checked to find out the length of their 
jumbo jet. On the flight he then success- 
fully bet his mentor several units he could 
come closer to the length of the plane 
than Riggs. "Can you believe this guy?" 
Riggs screeches, recalling his loss. "Past- 
posting me. taking advantage of an old 
man. \\ hat kind of deal was that?" 
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Buys Batteries 

at 25,000 Mobil Stations 



Buys Repairs' 


at 25.000 Mobil Stations 


Use the American Express Card to 
buy spark plugs, motor oil, whatever 
you need to keep your car in top run- 
ning condition. And that includes 
charging Mobil Detergent Gasoline. 
The American Express Card is wel- 
comed at over 25.000 Mobil Stations 
coast-to-coast. 
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Delta is an air line run by professionals. 
Like Bob Pickett, Customer Services 
Supervisor. 

He runs a busy Delta downtown ticket 
office. One minute he’s on the phone 
solving a knotty fare problem. The 
next minute he’s laying out an 8, 000-mile 
itinerary. Or booking a package vacation. 
Or preparing tickets for 100 people on a 
group flight. 


But Bob Pickett’s never too busy to treat 
you like the VIP you are. 



Della’s Wide-Ride "DC- 10 gives ’comforl" a whole new meaning Two by -two seals 
in both Tourist and First Class Now Delta has the 747 the 7?7-200an<j the 
DC- 10 in its Wide Ride fleet 


Bobby Diggi 

“That was a student barbecuing his 
teacher,” Kuhlc said. 

On the other hand, it was a small de- 
bacle compared to the time Riggs got 
taken by a corporate thief in Manhattan 
for several hundred dollars on a repos- 
sessed automobile swindle, or the day in 
Miami he was cheated out of 53,000 when 
two well-known tennis pros conspired to 
throw a match he had bet heavily on. 

Not long ago Bobby Riggs sat on a plane 
taking him cast for still more appearanc- 
es and TV shows. He spent his lime tear- 
ing out magazine advertisements for pos- 
sible future endorsement references and, 
when he tired of that, engaged Kuhle in 
a contest of flipping the plastic "Scat Oc- 
cupied" signs through makeshift baskets 
formed by the men's folded arms. He 
sailed cards into a travel bag. He bet 
Kuhlc several units on the ratio of pas- 
sengers’ meal orders, steak to chicken. 
He talked about his raison d'etre and 
about the curious term "hustler." 

"What I live for." he said, "is the 
game. The matching of w its. Gambling is 
fine because it goes along with this. But 
certain types of gambling have no appeal 
for me. I'm a bad casino player because I 
never learned. I was always a fader be- 
cause I know the shooters aren't sup- 
posed to win. But I never learned how to 
bet big while ahead. I always bet big to 
break even. I won't go near a racetrack. 
I'm a doer, not a watcher. ‘Psychologiz- 
ing' is my big thing, but the dice can't 
hear me and the horses don’t listen. 

"People misunderstand the mentality 
of a hustler. It doesn't matter how well 
you do things, it's how you negotiate 
handicaps. I found out long ago to al- 
ways gamble up. Play rich guys and 
knock 'em in. It's no fun playing guys 
who go broke if they lose. How do you 
collect? Jockey for position to get to the 
big people. 

"As long as we understand the term,” 
Riggs said, "to be a hustler is no dis- 
grace. The original conception was of a 
not very attractive guy who moved 
around a lot and needed to hustle to make 
a living. He pul on a disguise and came 
crawling out from under a rock. He was 
a stranger in the pool hall who deceived 
people and had a definite lock on the sit- 
uation. 1 think I've changed that. I've 
brought sophistication to hustling and 
given the term respectability. Everybody 
knows who Bobby Riggs is. They know 
I’ve been a world champion and still am 
contitutrd 
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An ample gas supply 

is important to you- whether 
you use gas or not. 



Natural gas means clean air. Gas burns clean and 
that's good. But right now, in some areas, natural gas 
and other forms of energy are in short supply. 

This situation is serious enough so that, in some 


DOMESTIC GAS DEMAND 



Demand is increasing tremendously. But the number 
of new wells drilled has steadily declined. Now the 
government is beginning to help by making possible 
more adequate financial return to justify producers' 
risk in drilling. Gas is there, but now we have to drill 
deeper to get it. Both on land and under the sea. 


Natural gas means jobs and goods. Even if you don’t 
use gas yourself, you can be affected. Gas supplies 
43% of the energy for industry in the United States, 
including fuel to generate 28% of the country's 



Homes that have gas will be supplied. And the gas 

industry is working to get more gas for everyone who 
wants it— from new homeowners to industrial users. 
It’s going to take time. It’s going to take government 
cooperation. It's going to take money. But gas will still 
be your most economical form of energy. 


Gas, clean energy for today and tomorrow A 
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New Sports 
Posters 
from Sports 
Illustrated 


Baseball 

□ Hank Aaron INI 

I I Johnny Bench 3N4 

□ Roberto Clemente 
8NI 

□ Ferguson Jenkins 2N5 

□ Mickey Lolich 6A5 

□ Willie Mays 6N2 

□ Brooks Robinson IAI 

□ Tom Seaver 6N 1 

□ Carl Yostrzemski 2A I 
Basketball 

□ Wilt Chamberlain 7B1 

□ Walt Frozier 9B2 

□ John Hovlicek 3B I 

□ Connie Hawkins 1 4842 

□ Spencer Haywood 
15B24 


[H Kareem Abdul-Jabbar 
8BI 

D Pete Moravich I B I 

□ W.llis Reed 9B3 

G Oscar Robertson 8B2 

□ Nate Thurmond 13B1 

□ Jerry West 7B2 

Football 

Fred B.letmkoH 9A25 
George Blanda 9A 1 6 
Terry Bradshaw I3NI2 
John Brockington 7N42 
Lorry Brown 16N43 
Dick Butkus S3N51 
Larry Csonko 7A39 
Carl Eller 9N8I 
Roman Gabriel S8N 1 8 
Joe Greene I3N75 


□ Bob Goese 7A 1 2 

J Bob Hoyes 5N22 

^ Ron Johnson 1 1 N30 
] Leroy Kelly 4N44 
1 Greg Landry 6N1 I 
Bob Lilly 5N74 
Archie Manning I0N8 
Joe Nomath $8A 1 2 
Roy Nitschke 7N66 
Merlin Olsen 8N74 
Alan Poge 9N88 

□ Jim Plunkett I A 16 

□ Andy Russell I3N34 

□ O. J Simpson 2A36 

lJ Bart Starr 7NI5 

G Roger Staubach 5NI2 

□ Charlie Taylor I6N42 

□ Otis Taylor 6A89 


□ Paul Warfield 7A42 
EJ Gene Washington 

(S.F.) I5N18 

□ Gene Washington 
(Minn.) 9N84 

CD Larry Wilson I4N8 

Tennis 

□ Arthur Ashe I T2 

□ Rod Laver I T I 

□ Ken Rosewoll I T3 

□ Ston Smith IT4 

Other Sports 

□ Joe Frazier 4016 

□ Olga Korbut 4237 
LI Arnold Palmer 779 

□ Mark Spitz 4022 


Please send me the new Sports Posters I've 
checked on left at $1.50 each or at your 
special offer of 4 for $5.00 (and $ 1 .25 for 
each additional poster) I've indicated how 
many of each I wont. 


I enclose $_ 


_for_ 


—posters. 


plus 50c to cover postage & handling. 

CD Cash □ Check Q Money Order 

Note: These big full-color posters measure 
2 ft. x 3 ft. and are rolled and shipped in 
crush-proof tubes to prevent damage. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

P.O. Box 149, Holmes, Pa. 19043 





Bobby Riggs commurd 

a champion even at my age. They rec- 
ognize me as an old pro who comes 
through in the clutch. A guy who will 
fight all the way. For me it's been a mat- 
ter of having fun with other affluent peo- 
ple. Wits against wits; minds vs. odds: 
competition." 

Riggs has enjoyed observing the Jim- 
my Demarets. Lou Novas and Brian Old- 
fields recently horning in on his act by 
challenging the distaff side in all sorts of 
sporting endeavors. "I should have put 
a patent on this play and pulled in some 
royalties,” he says. Challenges do 
abound. Willie Mosconi proposed a pool 
match against him, and one Margaret 
Clemons, president of the Girls Rodeo 
Association, invited him to duel her in a 
goat-tying competition at the Casey 
Tibbs Cowboy Reunion and Rodeo. 
Riggs was ready. "I don't play pool but 
I'll give Mosconi any handicap he wants 
on a tennis court: dogs, elephants, any- 
thing." he said. "The goat play sounds 
better. I've always wanted to get a wom- 
an’s goat." 

Other challenges have gone begging. 
Amarillo Slim, one of the world’s best 
poker players, claims Riggs has ap- 
proached him about the possibility of 
competing against a woman in poker, but 
Riggs says it was the other way around. 
"He called me and said he could get a 
girl and in six months teach her enough 
to beat me. Now, there is no way a girl 
can learn how to beat me in that short a 
time. His angle is that he already has a 
girl poker expert primed. Plus he called 
me ‘some kind of hustler’ like I was a 
small-time deal. His approach was dis- 
respectful and degrading." 

What Riggs means is that there is dis- 
honor among rogues — a notable confes- 
sion even if we knew it all along. The 
question remains: Will he play poker 
with Slim’s girl or tie a goat with Mar- 
garet Clemons? Will he try polo against 
Zsa Zsa Gabor? Will he sing high notes 
versus Tammy Wynette? Will he dial area 
codes opposite Martha Mitchell? What 
will Bobby Riggs do next? 

"I know a lot of people think I’m a rot- 
ten derelict and hate me for looking for 
women to pick on," he says. "But I’ve 
always been the sweetest guy around. 
What I really am is just an old broken- 
down tennis bum trying to hang around 
a little longer and have some fun." 

Which leaves another question. When 
will Bobby Riggs come out of the 
barn? end 
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From The 
Roffler Pros Pi|tt 




The Roffler Pro who styles your hair 
sells an exclusive selection of 
quality Roffler grooming aids . . . 
including Sculpt Spray and Sculpt 
Extra Hold Organic Protein Spray. 
Both sprays are formulated from 
a spec ial blend of fine organic 
ingredients combined with a selec- 
tive resin. Sculpt Extra Hold is rich 
inorganic protein derivatives and 
it c ontains an ultraviolet screener 
to protec t hair and scalp. A fine, 
evenly distributed spray leaves 
hair soft to the touch. 

Sculpt sprays are water soluble, 
will not mat or flake, and contain 
no lacquers. 

Roffler grooming aids are sold only 
by Roffler Men's Hair Stylists. 

Available in 7 and 14 02 . sizes. 



ROFELLR INDUSTRIES. INC. 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania 15108 



The Magic Camera! 


ELECTRONIC CAMERAS... 
ll'i * whole new thine 

50-17 Queens Boulevard, 
Woodside, New York 11377 


Our new Electro-8 LD-6 movie camera is not 
enchanted. But it performs magic! It creates 
professional fades, dissolves and slow- 
motion effects, automatically! Transforms 
anyone into an "instant Pro!" Say the magic 
word: YASHICA — and your 


YASHICA 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week July 16-22 


bicycling LUIS OCANA of Spain won ihe 20- 
«lay Tour de France, flushing ahead of France's 
Bernard) Thivcnct. Defending champion Eddy 
Merckx did no! compete. 

BOfcTmo— The 1969 winner BAY BEA look the 66th 
Chicago-io- Mackinac yaclu race with a corrected 
time of *4:43. 1 5for the 333-mile course. Scaramouche 
was second in 55:19.56. E- R. Schmidt's Sassy 
crossed ihe finish line first but was placed fourth on 
a corrccted-time basis. 


DON JOHNSON w 
ma Open for his ’1st 
ill Surina of Longvic 


an Ihe $37,500 Hous- 
PBA title as he out- 
w . Wash, by 98 pins 


oolf SUSIE MAXWELL BF.RNING gave herself 
a 32nd birthday present with a two-over-par 290 vic- 
tory in the U.S. Women's Open at Rochester. N.Y. 
(page /S). 

A victory in the S2IO.OOO St. Louis Children's Hos- 
pital Classic brought 43-year-old GENE LITTLER 
his first PGA w in since being operated on for can- 
cer 16 months ago. A final-round 68 enabled him to 
beat the tour's leading money-winner. Bruce Cramp- 
ion. by a stroke. His 268 total was 12 under par. 


HARNESS RACING -KEYSTONE SM ARTIE (S6I). 
driven by Bill Vaughan, look the Hanover-Hcmpt 
Slakes at Poeono Downs in Wilkes Barre, Pa., bcat- 


Thc $25,600 Queen Cits Pace at Greenwood Race- 
way in Toronto went to MELVIN'S WOE (S6.40). 
who won by a length over Armbro Nadir. The win- 
ner was driven by Joe O'Brien. 


HORSE RACING Rokeby Stable V KEY TO THE 
MINT ($3.40) won lhe87th running of the $109,500 
Suburban Handicap at Aqueduct (/><«<• 1 6). Brau- 
lio Bae/a rode the 4-year-old coll to a I ^-length 
victory over True Knight. Favored Riva Ridge was 
scratched at the Iasi minute because of soggy track 


1972 American Derby winner DUBASSOFF <S5|. 
ridden by! Jacinto Vasquez. won the SI 17,750 Ar- 
lington Handicap by I 'A lengths oyer Jogging. It was 


lywood Park by four lengths over Such a Rush. Jcri 
Lambcru-ode the 2-year-old colt to a ' ' 


MOTORCYCLING Sweden gained its first world title 
as KENT ANDERSSON, driving a Yamaha, placed 
second in the Swedish Grand Prix at Anderstorp and 


clinched the 1 25-cc. -class world crown. BORJE 
JANSSON of Sweden w on the race on a Maico. 


MOTOR SPORTS- The French team of HENRI PES- 
CAROLO and GERARD LARROUSSE drove a 
Matra to victory in the 10th world manufacturers' 
race, the Watkins Glen Six Hours of Endurance. 
Averaging a record 1 1 1 .895 mph for 672.023 miles. 

and Matra leads Ferrari 124-115 in Championship 
points. Jacks leks and Brian Redman, in a Ferrari, 
were second. 

DAVID PEARSON, in his Wood Brothers Mer- 
cury. look Ihe $16,150 winner's purse with a one 
lap and 23 second victory in the Dixie 500 at Hamp- 
ton. Ga. Pearson, who has won nine of his last 10 
races, led the last half of the event, averaging 130.21 1 
mph. Calc Yarborough, in a Junior Johnson Chev- 
rolet, finished second. Three-time Dixie winner 
Richard Petty dropped out on Ihe 72nd lap when 
his Dodge engine blew. 

MARK DONOHUE posted his second victory this 
season, driv ing his turbocharged Porsche to an im- 
pressive win m the $75,000 Glen Can-Am at Wat- 
kins Glen. Leading both 101-mile legs from flag to 
flag, he broke Jackie Stewart's race-lap record dur- 
ing the first event when he was clocked at 122.096 
mph for the fourth lap. The previous mark was 
119.610. Britain's David Hobbs, in a Carling Mc- 
Laren-Chevrolct, finished second in both races. 


TENNIS — Women pros will compete for equal pri/c 
money (S25.000 to the singles champion) for the first 
time in a major tournament, as Ban Deodorant con- 
tributed SSS.000 to the female cause for the U S. 
Open at Forest Hills. A spokesman for Ban suid. 
"We feel that the women's game is equally as ex- 
citing and entertaining as the men's." Chris Evert 
added, "Thank goodness for Billie Jean King." 
Top-seeded ILIE NASTASE beat Roy Emerson 
6-4, 6-3 for the men's singles title of the Swiss In- 
ternational Championships. JULIA ANTHONY of 
Los Angeles won the women's 6-4. 7-5 over Rachel 
Giscafrc of Argentina. 


The Dutch were the masters in the Netherlands Open 
at Hilversum. as TOM OKKER and BETTY 
STOVE, won (he singles titles. Okker downed Spain's 
Andre Gimcno 2 6. 6-4. 6 4, 6-7, 6 3, and Stove 
defeated West German Helga Masthofl 7-5. 6-4. 
Stove then joined Masthofl for the women's dou- 
bles. winning 6-2. 7-6 over Trudy Walhof and Bri- 
gitte Cuypcrs. Gimcno lost again, this time with 
Antonio Munoz in the doubles, to Ivon Molina and 
Allan Stone 4-6, 7-6. 6-4. 


PATTI HOGAN defeated Sharon Walsh 1 1 -9. 4-6. 
6-4 for the women's singles title of the North of Eng- 
land championships in Hoylake. BOB GILTINAN 


of Australia upset country man Owen Dav idson 1-6. 
6-3. 6-2 for the men's crown. 


TRACK * FIELD— East German REN ATE STE- 
CHER broke her own world record for the 100- 
melcr dash with a 10.8 in the East German cham- 
pionships in Dresden. She set the old mark of 10.9 
last month in Czechoslovakia and equaled it in a 
heal at Dresden. Stecher set her second world rec- 
ord in as many days, streaking to a 22-1 in the 200 
meters. She shared the previous mark of 22,4 with 
Chi Cheng of Taiwan. 


World junior men's (19 and under) records contin- 
ued to fall as ihe American 400-meter relay team 
broke by three-tenths the world mark they had tied 
last week with 39.6 in Warsaw. Poland. The Amer- 
ican 1.600-meter relay team of HERMAN FRA- 
ZIER. BRIAN MONDSC'HEIN, JIM ROBINSON 
and KEITH TINNER also set a new record ol 
3:08.2, bettering the old mark, which they had 
equaled last week, by 3.1. 


In London. Sweden's INGER KNUTSSON estab- 
lished a women's junior ( 18 and under) mark in the 
3.000-meter run with 9:08. She beat her own record 
of 9: 16.60. 

In Turin. Italy. RICK WOHLHUTER. who holds 
the world mark for the 880-yard run, beat Marcello 
Fiasconaro. the 800-meter record holder, at the Ital- 
ian's own distance in 1:45.3. The US. men s team 
finished the two-country event with 143 points to 
Italy's 78. The American women also won 84-49. 


mileposts ANNOUNCED: The retirement of 
NBA Commissioner WALTER KENNEDY, when 
his contract expires in June 1975. 

RETIRED. Jockey MANUEL YCAZA. 35. win- 
ner of 2.368 races, including the Laurel Internation- 
al three times, to become consul general for the Re- 
public of Panama in New York. 

RETIRED: As of Nov. 15. COUGAR II. to stand 
at stud at Leslie Combs' Spendthrift Farms in Lex- 
ington. Ky. The Chilean-bred 7-year-old will finish 
his racing career in the East this fall. 

SELECTED: By major league scouting directors. 
EDDIE BANE, as college baseball player of the 
year. After setting an NCAA record for career strike- 
outs (535 in 3793* innings) at Arizona Slate, the 
junior pitcher signed with the Minnesota Twins. 
TRADED: NFL stars DUANE THOMAS and 
BUBBA SMITH, from San Diego and Baltimore 
to Washington and Oakland. Thomas, who never 
played for the Chargers, went to the Redskins for 
two high future draft choices. Smith, who. sat out 
last season with a knee injury, wus swapped for the 
Raiders' star tight end. RAY CHESTER- 


CREDITS 

16 Jerry Code; I 9 - John D. Hanlon, lone Sleworl.- 
32,34 lane Stewart; 39 r-ghi.london Do . Larneis- 
Pictorial Porade 40 — Herb Schartm u 47 
Pre»se(oto. 48, 49 James DroLe 50 Sheedy & lon j 
66— Nevlle K. TroM-Berewdo News Bvrenu 111. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



JON jepsen, swim- 
ming coach at Munsler 
(Ind.) High, was select- 
ed state high school 
coach of the year af- 
ter Munster's record- 
breaking win in the 
state finals. In his four- 
year career his teams 
had a 47-5 mark, in- 
cluding an undefeated 
record this season. 



KELLY BELLEROSE- 

8-year-old from New- 
buryport. Mass., led his 
baseball team in the Pi- 
oneer League to two 
straight championships 
by posting 25 consecu- 
tive victories. In his 
career he has pitched 
live no-hitters, eight 
onc-hittcrs and six two- 
hitters. 



DIANE DEMOREST. |5, 

of Friday Harbor. 
Wash., won the first 
state pentathlon for 
women in a meet at La- 
cey. Placing in the top 
three in all five events, 
three of which she had 
never competed in be- 
fore, she totaled 2,988 
points and won by 43 in 
an 1 1 -woman field. 



jim lopez. a real estate 
developer from Coral 
Gables, Fla., landed 
three potential fly rod 
world records in Ber- 
muda. Using a 15- 
pound tippet, he caught 
an 8 1 -pound Allison 
tuna. On a 10-pound tip 
he took blackfin tuna 
weighing 22 pounds, 10 
ounces and 24 pounds. 



MARLIN VAN HORN, a 

freshman at Sclinsgrove 
High School in Penn- 
sylvania. broke the na- 
tional frosh record in 
the javelin with a loss 
of 2 10' 7'. He managed 
to belter the listed 
mark by 12' 4". No oth- 
er freshman has been 
known to throw over 
200 feet. 



Gary kite, a senior at 
Graham High in St. 
Paris, Ohio, pitched his 
team to the state Class 
A A baseball champion- 
ship. With an 11-2 rec- 
ord, which included 
two no-hitters and a .57 
ERA. he averaged 10.8 
strikeouts per game. He 
also compiled a .386 
batting average. 
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We built Ford Pinto to follow in the steps 
of the rugged old Model T 






FORD PINTO 


Back in 1911, publicity stunts were the fashion in 
the car business. 

Like coaxing a Model T up the steps of the State 
Capitol in Nashville, Tenn., to impress 
people with its ruggedness. 

But now it's sixty years later. And 
even though we want you to be just as 
impressed with Pinto's ruggedness— 
we figure we'd better give you some 
facts and figures. Not stunts. 

The Pinto en g ine . (Above.) Rugged and reliable 
Improved and perfected in more than 10 years of 
driving in small Ford-built cars all over the world. 
Easy on gas, simple to maintain. 

The Pinto transmission . A floor-mounted 
4-speed fully synchronized # transmission is 
standard on Pinto. It was j designed to be“lubed 
for life". All it should 
need is inspection 
during routinedealer 
maintenance. 


The Pinto bod y. 

Unitized into one 
piece of welded 
steel, with steel 
guard rails in the door, 
steel reinforcements in the 
roof. And a surprising amount of room inside. 

Extra-st rength parts . Many Pinto components 
could be used in much bigger cars: the ball joints in 
the front suspension (below), the universal joint, 
starter motor, rear wheel bearings. 

We built Ford Pinto to be 
a rugged, durable, basic car— a car 
that could follow in the footsteps 
of the legendary Model T. 

See all the 1 973 Pintos at 
your Ford Dealer's: 2-door sedan, 
3-door Runabout, and the popular 
Pinto Wagon. 


When you get back to basics, you get back to Ford. 


Shown here is a 1973 Pinto sedan with optional 
whitewall tires, accent and deluxe bumper groups. 


FORD DIVISION 


J9SVe the readers take over 


(S)PIT BALL 

Sirs: 

Since no one can seem to locate where 
Gaylord Perry ( Every Little Movement . . ., 
July 16) hides his so-called slippery sub- 
stance, 1 say check the catcher. He may have 
his hand in the cookie jar, or should I say 
grease bowl. 

Mark DiPaolo 

Carson, Calif. 

Sirs: 

From my personal observations regarding 
the controversial charges made against Gay- 
lord Perry, it appears to me that Mr. Perry's 
questionable pitch is simply a “pitball." Per- 
ry, with his assorted gyrations and move- 
ments, quite frequently goes to his armpit 
area. I am not condoning his actions, but if 
he can get away with it. then more power to 
him. I am in favor of legalizing the spitball 
to give the pitchers a few breaks. The rules 
presently favor the hitters. 

William F. O’Brien 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

Ron Fimritc's article brought back some 
memories of a game between the Los An- 
geles Dodgers and the Chicago Cubs in 1968. 
Bill Singer was pitching for the Dodgers and 
when he was putting on his warmup jacket 
while on base during a time-out two items 
fell out of his jacket. One was a toothbrush, 
the other toothpaste. "Aha," said Leo Du- 
rocher, the Cubs' manager, "now we got the 
goods on him." The toothbrush and tooth- 
paste were given to the umpire who turned 
them over to the league president. 

The case was dropped for lack of evidence 
because Singer explained that the reason he 
always carried these sundries in his warmup 
jacket was because he liked to brush his teeth 
at the ball park. So word went around the 
league that Singer was throwing a "tooth- 
paste pitch." 

Rani>y Holmes 

North Hollywood, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You stated that the accredited inventor of 
the spitter was George Hildebrand in 1902. 
Hildebrand was an outfielder for the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers in 1902. Did he teach pitchers 
to throw it, perfect a loaded throw to the 
plate himself, or is Ron Fimritc all wet? 

James D. Lee 

Chicago 

• Hildebrand, always an outfielder, dis- 
covered the spitter while warming up — 
and horsing around— before a game. 
Subsequently he passed his secret along 
to a number of pitchers. — ED. 


family 

Sirs: 

Roy Blount did an exceptional story on 
an exceptional family (An Unsentimental Ed- 
ucation, July 16). What makes Art Rooney's 
sons so worthwhile was pointed out clearly 
in one sentence: "They also take pride in 
being down-to-earth like their father." 

John Kunda 
Sports Editor 
The Morning Call 

Allentown, Pa. 

RACING rookie 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on the excellent article by 
Robert F. Jones ( Fastest Rookie on the Road, 
July 16) regarding motor sports' latest driv- 
ing sensation, South Africas' Jody Schccktcr. 
Jody appears to be destined for superstar sta- 
tus and it is significant that Sports Illus- 
trated should recognize this aspiring new 
talent at this time. 

John A. Schneider, Jr. 
Bay Village, Ohio 

TEAM THAT MIKE BUILT 

Sirs: 

Along with many other Yankee fans, I en- 
joyed reading Pinstripes Are Back in Style 
in your July 2 issue. However, I believe that 
the piece was unfair — not in what it said, 
but in what it failed to say. The individual 
primarily responsible for the rebirth of the 
Yankees was not even mentioned. Mike 
Burke, who became president of the team 
during the dark days of CBS ownership, 
painstakingly built today’s Yankees into a 
pennant contender with only slight support 
from the network owners. This spring a new 
group of owners shunted Burke aside, just 
as the Yankees were about to realize the 
fruits of his labor. 

J. Taylor DeWeese 

Philadelphia 

BOUQUET & BRICKBAT 

Sirs: 

A bouquet to Sports Illustrated for Joe 
Jares 1 excellent Wimbledon article (A Bloom- 
in' Winner, July 16). Billie Jean King cer- 
tainly is a blooming winner and Sports Il- 
lustrated has consistently acknowledged 
that fact. I eagerly await coverage of the 
King-Riggs match. 

Dorothy Stockard 
Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 

Sirs: 

One picture caption in the Wimbledon sto- 
ry is to be questioned: "Kodes and Metre- 
vcli, the best the men had to offer, played a 
forgettable final." Kodes can beat just about 
anybody in the world on a given day. You 


forget that in 1970 and 1971 he won the 
French Championship, which is regarded as 
one of the game's four top events. And Mc- 
trevcli is improving all the time. 

Tony Stratta 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Your July 16 cover was the best ever, 
When the Queen of the Court outhustlcs 
Riggs, maybe we'll see another cover and 
perhaps even a poster. Right on, Billie Jean! 

J. A. Kearns 

Manchester, N.H. 

BELLY LAUGHS 

Sirs: 

J. D. Reed's article ( Always Ready to Chew 
the Fat, July 16) probably received many 
laughs from SI readers. However, as I read 
it I found myself becoming more and more 
upset over a not-so-funny topic. 

Overweight people do not need a conve- 
nient fat hero who also happens to be an ath- 
lete. They do not say, "Pass the chips and 
dip, please. Everything is going to be all 
right." The sorry truth is that everything will 
not be all right and Mr. Reed should not re- 
joice in the fact that he has presented to your 
readers another rationalization for not ex- 
ercising. 

SI could do a much greater service to its 
readers by publ ish i ng cncouragi ng articles on 
how to take off weight and how to attain 
and maintain good physical condition. 

Let's not celebrate obesity. 

Ron Long 

Anderson, Ind. 

Sirs: 

Your article was a real inspiration to the 
lay "falman." Driven by a sense of partic- 
ipation and rather stupned by the vicious 
overt consumption of Steak Diane, it was 
necessary to pause between Boog Powell and 
Chris Taylor for chocolate cake. The sub- 
sequent abuse of the Lob-Steak only precip- 
itated another crisis, solved only by the con- 
sumption of a sensibly sized bowl of choc- 
olate ice cream. It was a distinct relief to 
discover the true vicar of fattydom, Mickey 
Lolich, while pausing over a very palatable 
jelly omelet. 

Only one question remains: Does Mr. 
Reed rest easy knowing that he has done lit- 
tle to keep food prices down? 

Bill Kent 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 

Sirs: 

1 was happy to see the article dealing with 
the fat man's role on the sports scene and 
especially the portion on Mickey Lolich. Af- 
ter all, some of the best pitchers ever to play 
continued 
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If Colgate is just a kid’s cavity fighter, 
how come Billie Jean King won’t brush 
with anything else? 



Where she rules, 

Billie Jean King is a tightly 
controlled figure of skill, 
energy and concentration. 
But off the tennis court, with 
her husband and friends, 
her natural warmth and 
spirit flow effortlessly. 

Billie Jean likes people. 
That's why she brushes 
with Colgate. 

Colgate is made for 
people who like people. 
Clinical test results show it 
freshens breath as long as 
a leading mouthwash. And 
the taste is brisk and clean. 

Only you r dentist can 
give teeth a better fluoride 
treatment than Cojgate with 
MFP . But a great cavity 
fighter can be a powerful 
breath freshener, too. 

Ask Billie Jean King 
She wouldn't think of 
bi ushing with anything else. 



with MFP.. the 
breath-freshening 
cavity fighter. 


1973. Colga 
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stars bright 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s Athletes Speak- 
ers Bureau boasts a Milky-Way-sized 
constellation of stellar performers— off 
as well as on the field. If one of the glit- 
tering names of sport would add a bright 
touch to your sales meeting, company 
convention, store promotion or advertis- 
ing campaign, ask Si's Athletes Speakers 
Bureau for a list of luminaries. 


Invite a friend over for a tall cool one on 
the rocks Or. invite 227 friends over. 
With this Scotsman home or office ice- 
maker. yon can store up to 670 cubes 
(it makes 480 per day). What's more, 
these cubes are gourmet quality rounded 
to prevent sticking, diamond clear and 
frozen rock hard to last longer. Built-in 
or free-standing. Scotsman could make 
you the social hit of the year. 

! f — l SCOTSMPN 

■ COMMERCIAL ICE SYSTEMS r HOME ICE MAKERS I 

| 41207 From Street Albert Lea. Minn 56007 j 

j Send me details on Scotsman's home or office | 

I Name | 

7 J» — | 


in the major leagues have been on the ro- 
tund side— Bobo Newsom, Fat Freddie Fitz- 
simmons. Early Wynn and. of course. Babe 
Rulh. 

James Williams 

Virginia Beach. Va. 

Sirs: 

1 can't believe you printed the whole thing! 

DOUGLAS Johns 

Homestead. Pa. 

NU CREW 

Sirs: 

I was extremely pleased with your cover- 
age of this year's Henley Regatta ( And a 
Happy Loser That's No. /, July 16), which 
also turned out to be the U.S. college cham- 
pionship. On the Thames River. Northeast- 
ern University became the No. I college crew 
w hen they swept to a one-length victory over 
W isconsin, so in Northeastern's first decade 
of rowing it reached the top spot. Thanks 
for the deserved recognition. 

Joseph Li ahy 

Quincy, Mass. 


I find an odd statement in Hugh Whall's 
article about the Henley Royal Regatta: 
“. . the odd Thames River course that mea- 
sures one mile and 550 yards instead of the 
standard 2.000 meters." 

There is nothing odd about the Henley dis- 
tance. which has been in existence since 1 83‘J. 
In fact, the odd distance is 2.000 meters, the 
so-called Olympic distance now being rowed 
in this country for both sprints and the in- 
tercollegiate championships. There should 
be a longer course for the latter. The old four- 
mile race should be the challenge of the in- 
tercollegiate rowing season and the races 
should he restored to Poughkeepsie. N Y. 

Indeed, l find it unusual that the 2. 000- 
mcter distance is less than the Henley dis- 
tance I rowed as a schoolboy over 50 years 
ago, 

Bl I IM S W’lOC.t I SWoRI H 

Fayetteville. Ark. 

BAD FOOTWORK 

Sirs: 

You blokes have really upset the natives. 
Your picture of Joe Frazier (People, July 9) 
supposedly watching a portable TV screen 
while doing roadwork in Hyde Park is some- 
what adrift. Frazier was. in fact, listening to 
his cassette record player blaring the most 
abominable noise. Nice chap, Joe. Glad to 
have him here. Nice to see him go. 

Recj Gutteridge 

London 


Address editorial mail io Spoil is Illustrated. 
Time & Lief. Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. 10020. 


EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Sports It lustrateii, 

Time & Lm Building, 
Rockefeller Center, 

New York, New York 10020. 
Time Inc. also publishes Tivti . For- 
tum, Money and. in conjunction 
with its subsidiaries, the Interna- 
tional editions of Time. Chairman of 
the Board, Andrew Hciskcll; \ \ee 
Chairman. Roy H Larsen; President, 
James R. Shcplcy: Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, James A Lin- 
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Davidson, Otto Fuerbringcr, Charles 
L. Gleason, Jr., John L. Hallenbeck. 
Peter S. Hopkins, Lawrence l av- 
bourne. Edward Patrick Lcnuhan 
Henry Luce III. loan D Manley, 
John A. Mcvers. J. Richard Munio, 
Herbert D. Sehut/. Ira R. Slagter. 
Robert M Steed, Kelso F. Sutton. 
Arthur H Thornhill. -I v . . Garry Valk, 
Barry Zorthian: Asst. Treasurers, 
Kevin Dolan. J, Winston Fowlkes. 
Nicholas J Nicholas: Comptroller. 
David II Dolben: Asst. Secretary 
and Asst. Comptroller. William C. 
Bishop: Asst. Secretary, P. Peter 
Shoppe. 


CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Allach your present mailing 
label here and fill in your new 
address below. Mail to. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800: 972-8302) 

Subscription prices in me United States Canada. 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands is S12 00 
a year. Military personnel anywhere In tne world 
SB 50 a year, all others S'6 00 a year. 

To order SI, check Box: □ new □ renewal 
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Almaden Vineyards, Los Guos and Paiones, California 



California 

MOUNTAIN RED DURGUNP’ 



MULTI FI ITER. 20 VERY 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





MODERN CIGARETTES. 



faraway 

from it al 



Far from the noisy crowd of Chicago radio 
commercial clutter ... all the way over at 1390 AM or 
107.5 FM ... an oasis for advertisers’ messages, too, 
with a maximum of 12 commercial units per hour. 


Chicago’s only 24 hour am-f m 
good music station 


CH8 










Get a taste of what 
itfcall about. 


Get a taste of excitement. A 
taste that doesn't fade away 
with the first puff. Viceroy 
taste. Full flavor thot comes 
on smooth from start to finish. 
It's what smoking's all about. 


King Size 
and Long Size 


It's all there in Viceroy 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© shown & Williamson tobacco coRp. King Size, 17 mg. "tar " 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Long Size, 18 mg. "tar." 1 .3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Feb.73. 



